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THE MIND OF PRIMITIVE MAN.! 





One of the chief aims of anthropology is the study of the mind 
of man under the varying conditions of race and of environment. 
The activities of the mind manifest themselves in thoughts and 
actions, and exhibit an infinite variety of form among the peoples of 
the world. In order to understand these clearly, the student must 
endeavor to divest himself entirely of opinions and emotions based 
upon the peculiar social environment into which he is born. He 
must adapt his own mind, so far as feasible, to that of the people 
whom he is studying. The more successful he is in freeing himself 
from the bias based on the group of ideas that constitute the civili- 
zation in which he lives, the more successful he will be in interpret- 
ing the beliefs and actions of man. He must follow lines of thought 
that are new to him. He must participate in new emotions, and 
understand how, under unwonted conditions, both lead to actions. 
Beliefs, customs, and the response of the individual to the events of 
daily life give us ample opportunity to observe the manifestations 
of the mind of man under varying conditions. 

The thoughts and actions of civilized man and those found in 
more primitive forms of society prove that, in various groups of 
mankind, the mind responds quite differently when exposed to the 
same conditions. Lack of logical connection in its conclusions, lack 
of control of will, are apparently two of its fundamental character- 
istics in primitive society. In the formation of opinions, belief takes 
the place of logical demonstration. The emotional value of opin- 
ions is great, and consequently they quickly lead to action. The 
will appears unbalanced, there being a readiness to yield to strong 
emotions, and a stubborn resistance in trifling matters. 

In the following remarks I propose to analyze the differences 
which characterize the mental life of man in various stages of cul- 
ture. It is a pleasant duty to acknowledge here my indebtedness to 


2 Address of the retiring President before the American Folk-Lore Society, 
Baltimore, December 27, 1900. See, also, Sctence, vol. xiii. pp. 281-289. 
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my friends and colleagues in New York, particularly to Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, with whom the questions here propounded have 
been a frequent theme of animated discussion, so much so, that at 
the present time I find it impossible to say what share the sugges- 
tions of each had in the development of the conclusions reached. 

There are two possible explanations of the different manifesta- 
tions of the mind of man. It may be that the minds of different 
races show differences of organization ; that is to say, the laws of 
mental activity may not be the same for all minds. But it may also 
be that the organization of mind is practically identical among all 
races of man; that mental activity follows the same laws every- 
where, but that its manifestations depend upon the character of 
individual experience that is subjected to the action of these laws. 

It is quite evident that the activities of the human mind depend 
upon these two elements. The organization of the mind may be 
defined as the group of laws which determine the modes of thought 
and of action, irrespective of the subject-matter of mental activity. 
Subject to such laws are the manner of discrimination between per- 
ceptions, the manner in which perceptions associate themselves with 
previous perceptions, the manner in which a stimulus leads to action, 
and the emotions produced by stimuli. These laws determine to a 
great extent the manifestations of the mind. 

But, on the other hand, the influence of individual experience can 
easily be shown to be very great. The bulk of the experience of 
man is gained from oft-repeated impressions. It is one of the funda- 
mental laws of psychology that the repetition of mental processes 
increases the facility with which these processes are performed, and 
decreases the degree of consciousness that accompanies them. This 
law expresses the well-known phenomena of habit. When a certain 
perception is frequently associated with another previous perception, 
the one will habitually call forth the other. When a certain stimulus 
frequently results in a certain action, it will tend to call forth habitu- 
ally the same action. If a stimulus has often produced a certain 
emotion, it will tend to reproduce it every time. 

The explanation of the activity of the mind of man, therefore, 
requires the discussion of two distinct problems. The first bears 
upon the question of unity or diversity of organization of the 
mind, while the second bears upon the diversity produced by the 
variety of contents of the mind as found in the various social 
and geographical environments. The task of the investigator con- 
sists largely in separating these two causes and in attributing to 
each its proper share in the development of the peculiarities of the 
mind. [It is the latter problem, principally, which is of interest to 
the folk-lorist. When we define as folk-lore the total mass of tradi- 
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tional matter present in the mind of a given people at any given 
time, we recognize that this matter must influence the opinions and 
activities of the people more or less according to its quantitative 
and qualitative value, and also that the actions of each individual 
must be influenced to a greater or less extent by the mass of tradi- 
tional material present in his mind. 

We will first devote our attention to the question, Do differences 
exist in the organization of the human mind? Since Waitz’s thor- 
ough discussion of the question of the unity of the human species, 
there can be no doubt that in the main the mental characteristics of 
man are the same all over the world; but the question remains 
open, whether there is a sufficient difference in grade to allow us to 
assume that the present races of man may be considered as stand- 
ing on different stages of the evolutionary series, whether we are 
justified in ascribing to civilized man a higher place in organization 
than to primitive man. In answering this question, we must clearly 
distinguish between the influences of civilization and of race. A 
number of anatomical facts point to the conclusion that the races of 
Africa, Australia, and Melanesia are to a certain extent inferior to 
the races of Asia, America, and Europe. We find that on the aver- 
age the size of the brain of the negroid races is less than the size of 
the brain of the other races; and the difference in favor of the 
mongoloid and white races is so great that we are justified in as- 
suming a certain correlation between their mental ability and the 
increased size of their brain. At the same time it must be borne in 
mind that the variability of the mongoloid and white races on the 
one hand, and of the negroid races on the other, is so great that 
only a small number, comparatively speaking, of individuals belong- 
ing to the latter have brains smaller than any brains found among 
the former ; and that, on the other hand, only a few individuals of 
the mongoloid races have brains so large that they would not occur 
at all among the black races. That is to say, the bulk of the two 
groups of races have brains of the same capacities, but individuals 
with heavy brains are proportionately more frequent among the 
mongoloid and white races than among the negroid races. Probably 
this difference in the size of the brain is accompanied by differences 
in structure, although no satisfactory information on this point is 
available. On the other hand, if we compare civilized people of 
any race with uncivilized people of the same race, we do not find 
any anatomical differences which would justify us in assuming any 
fundamental differences in mental constitution. 

When we consider the same question from a purely psychological 
point of view, we recognize that one of the most fundamental traits 
which distinguish the human mind from the animal mind is common 
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to all races of man. It is doubtful if any animal is able to form an 
abstract conception such as that of number, or any conception of 
the abstract relations of phenomena. We find that this is done by 
all races of man. A developed language with grammatical cate- 
gories presupposes the ability of expressing abstract relations, and, 
since every known language has grammatical structure, we must 
assume that the faculty of forming abstract ideas is a common pro- 
perty of man. It has often been pointed out that the concept of 
number is developed very differently among different peoples. While 
in most languages we find numeral systems based upon the 10, we 
find that certain tribes in Brazil, and others in Australia, have 
numeral systems based on the 3, or even on the 2, which involve 
the impossibility of expressing high numbers. Although these nu- 
meral systems are very slightly developed as compared with our 
own, we must not forget that the abstract idea of number must be 
present among these people, because, without it, no method of 
counting is possible. It may be worth while to mention one or two 
other facts taken from the grammars of primitive people, which will 
make it clear that all grammar presupposes abstractions. The 
three personal pronouns —I, thou, and he—occur in all human 
languages. The underlying idea of these pronouns is the clear dis- 
tinction between the self as speaker, the person or object spoken to, 
and that spoken of. We also find that nouns are classified in a great 
many ways in different languages. While all the older Indo-Euro- 
pean languages classify nouns according to sex, other languages 
classify nouns as animate or inanimate, or as human and not human, 
etc. Activities are also classified in many different ways. It is at 
once clear that every classification of this kind involves the forma- 
tion of an abstract idea. The processes of abstraction are the same 
in all languages, and they do not need any further discussion, ex- 
cept in so far as we may be inclined to value differently the systems 
of classification and the results of abstraction. 

The question whether the power to inhibit impulses is the same 
in all races of man is not so easily answered. It is an impression 
obtained by many travellers, and also based upon experiences gained 
in our own country, that primitive man and the less educated have 
in common a lack of control of emotions, that they give way more 
readily to an impulse than civilized man and the highly educated. I 
believe that this conception is based largely upon the neglect to 
consider the occasions on which a strong control of impulses is de- 
manded in various forms of society. What I mean will become 
clear when I call your attention to the often described power of 
endurance exhibited by Indian captives who undergo torture at the 
hands of their enemies. When we want to gain a true estimate of 
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the power of primitive man to control impulses, we must not com- 
pare the control required on certain occasions among ourselves with 
the control exerted by primitive man on the same occasions. If, for 
instance, our social etiquette forbids the expression of feelings of 
personal discomfort and of anxiety, we must remember that personal 
etiquette among primitive men may not require any inhibition of 
the same kind. We must rather look for those occasions on which 
inhibition is required by the customs of primitive man. Such are, 
for instance, the numerous cases of taboo, that is, of prohibitions of 
the use of certain foods, or of the performance of certain kinds of 
work, which sometimes require a considerable amount of self-con- 
trol. When an Eskimo community is on the point of starvation, 
and their religious proscriptions forbid them to make use of the 
seals that are basking on the ice, the amount of self-control of the 
whole community, which restrains them from killing these seals, is 
certainly very great. Cases of this kind are very numerous, and 
prove that primitive man has the ability to control his impulses, but 
that this control is exerted on occasions which depend upon the 
character of the social life of the people, and which do not coincide 
with the occasions on which we expect and require control of im- 
pulses. 

The third point in which the mind of primitive man seems to 
differ from that of civilized man is in its power of choosing be- 
tween perceptions and actions according to their value. On this 
power rests the whole domain of art and of ethics. An object or an 
action becomes of artistic value only when it is chosen from among 
other perceptions or other actions on account of its beauty. An 
action becomes moral only when it is chosen from among other pos- 
sible actions on account of its ethical value. No matter how crude 
the standards of primitive man may be in regard to these two points, 
we recognize that all of them possess an art, and that all of them 
possess ethical standards. It may be that their art is quite contrary 
to our artistic feeling. It may be that their ethical standards outrage 
our moral code. We must clearly distinguish between the zsthetic 
and ethical codes and the existence of an zsthetic and ethical 
standard. 

Our brief consideration of the phenomena of abstraction, of inhi- 
bition, and of choice, leads, then, to the conclusion that these func- 
tions of the human mind are common to the whole of humanity. It 
may be well to state here that, according to our present method of 
considering biological and psychological phenomena, we must assume 
that these functions of the human mind have developed from lower 
conditions existing at a previous time, and that at one time there 
certainly must have been races and tribes in which the properties 
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here described were not at all, or only slightly, developed ; but it is 
also true that among the present races of man, no matter how prim- 
itive they may be in comparison with ourselves, these faculties are 
highly developed. 

It is not impossible that the degree of development of these func- 
tions may differ somewhat among different types of man; but I do not 
believe that we are able at the present time to form a just valuation 
of the power of abstraction, of control, and of choice among different 
races. A comparison of their languages, customs, and activities 
suggests that these faculties may be unequally developed ; but the 
differences are not sufficient to justify us in ascribing materially 
lower stages to some peoples, and higher stages to others. The 
conclusions reached from these considerations are, therefore, on the 
whole, negative. We are not inclined to consider the mental organi- 
zation of different races of man as differing in fundamental points. 

We next turn to a consideration of the second question propounded 
here, namely, to an investigation of the influence of the contents of 
the mind upon the formation of thoughts and actions. We will take 
these up in the same order in which we considered the previous 
question. We will first direct our attention to the phenomena of 
perception. It has been observed by many travellers that the senses 
of primitive man are remarkably well trained, that he is an excellent 
observer. The adeptness of the experienced hunter, who finds the 
tracks of his game where the eye of a European would not see the 
faintest indication, is an instance of this kind. While the power of 
perception of primitive man is excellent, it would seem that his 
power of logical interpretation of perceptions is deficient. I think it 
can be shown that the reason for this fact is not founded on any fun- 
damental peculiarity of the mind of primitive man, but lies, rather, 
in the character of the ideas with which the new perception asso- 
ciates itself. In our own community a mass of observations and of 
thoughts is transmitted to the child. These thoughts are the result 
of careful observation and speculation of our present and of past gen- 
erations ; but they are transmitted to most individuals as traditional 
matter, much the same as folk-lore. The child associates new per- 
ceptions with this whole mass of traditional material, and interprets 
his observations by its means. I believe it is a mistake to assume 
that the interpretation made by each civilized individual is a com- 
plete logical process. We associate a phenomenon with a number 
of known facts, the interpretations of which are assumed as known, 
and we are satisfied with the reduction of a new fact to these previ- 
ously known facts. For instance, if the average individual hears of 
the explosion of a previously unknown chemical, he is satisfied to 
reason that certain materials are known to have the property of 
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exploding under proper conditions, and that consequently the un- 
known substance has the same quality. On the whole, I do not 
think that we should try to argue still further, and really try to give 
a full explanation of the causes of the explosion. 

The difference in the mode of thought of primitive man and of 
civilized man seems to consist largely in the difference of character 
of the traditional material with which the new perception associates 
itself. The instruction given to the child of primitive man is not 
based on centuries of experimentation, but consists of the crude 
experience of generations. When a new experience enters the mind 
of primitive man, the same process which we observe among civ- 
ilized men brings about an entirely different series of associations, 
and therefore results in a different type of explanation. A sudden 
explosion will associate itself in his mind, perhaps, with tales which 
he has heard in regard to the mythical history of the world, and con- 
sequently will be accompanied by superstitious fear. When we 
recognize that, neither among civilized men nor among primitive 
men, the average individual carries to completion the attempt at 
causal explanation of phenomena, but carries it only so far as to 
amalgamate it with other previously known facts, we recognize that 
the result of the whole process depends entirely upon the character 
of the traditional material: herein lies the immense importance of 
folk-lore in determining the mode of thought. Herein lies particu- 
larly the enormous influence of current philosophic opinion upon the 
masses of the people, and herein lies the influence of the dominant 
scientific theory upon the character of scientific work. 

It would be in vain to try to understand the development of mod- 
ern science without an intelligent understanding of modern philoso- 
phy ; it would be in vain to try to understand the history of mediaeval 
science without an intelligent knowledge of medizval theology ; and 
so it is in vain to try to understand primitive science without an 
intelligent knowledge of primitive mythology. Mythology, theology, 
and philosophy are different terms for the same influences which 
shape the current of human thought, and which determine the char- 
acter of the attempts of man to explain the phenomena of nature. 
To primitive man — who has been taught to consider the heavenly 
orbs as animate beings, who sees in every animal a being more 
powerful than man, to whom the mountains, trees, and stones are 
endowed with life — explanations of phenomena will suggest them- 
selves entirely different from those to which we are accustomed, 
since we base our conclusions upon the existence of matter and 
force as bringing about the observed results. If we do not consider 
it possible to explain the whole range of phenomena as the result of 
matter and force alone, all our explanations of natural phenomena 
must take a different aspect. 
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In scientific inquiries we should always be clear in our own minds 
of the fact that we do not carry the analysis of any given phenomenon 
to completion ; but that we always embody a number of hypotheses 
and theories in our explanations. In fact, if we were to do so, 
progress would hardly become possible, because every phenomenon 
would require an endless amount of time for thorough treatment. 
We are only too apt, however, to forget entirely the general, and, 
for most of us, purely traditional, theoretical basis which is the 
foundation of our reasoning, and to assume that the result of our 
reasoning is absolute truth. In this we commit the same error that 
is committed, and has been committed, by all the less civilized peoples. 
They are more easily satisfied than we are at the present time, but 
they also assume as true the traditional element which enters into 
their explanations, and therefore accept as absolute truth the conclu- 
sions based on it. It is evident that, the fewer the number of tra- 
ditional elements that enter into our reasoning, and the clearer we 
endeavor to be in regard to the hypothetical part of our reasoning, 
the more logical will be our conclusions. There is an undoubted 
tendency in the advance of civilization to eliminate traditional ele- 
ments, and to gain a clearer and clearer insight into the hypo- 
thetical basis of our reasoning. It is therefore not surprising that, 
with the advance of civilization, reasoning becomes more and more 
logical, not because each individual carries out his thought in a more 
logical manner, but because the traditional material which is handed 
down to each individual has been thought out and worked out more 
thoroughly and more carefully. While in primitive-civilization the 
traditional material is doubted and examined by only a very few 
individuals, the number of thinkers who try to free themselves from 
the fetters of tradition increases as civilization advances. 

The influence of traditional material upon the life of man is not 
restricted to his thoughts, but manifests itself no less in his activi- 
ties. The comparison between civilized man and primitive man in 
this respect is even more instructive than in the preceding case. A 
comparison between the modes of life of different nations, and par- 
ticularly of civilized man and of primitive man, makes it clear that 
an enormous number of our actions are determined entirely by tradi- 
tional associations. When we consider, for instance, the whole 
range of our daily life, we notice how strictly we are dependent upon 
tradition that cannot be accounted for by any logical reasoning. 
We eat our three meals every day, and feel unhappy if we have to 
forego one of them. There is no physiological reason which de- 
mands three meals a day, and we find that many people are satisfied 
with two meals, while others enjoy four or even more. The range 
of animals and plants which we utilize for food is limited, and we 
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have a decided aversion against eating dogs, or horses, or cats. 
There is certainly no objective reason for such aversion, since a 
great many people consider dogs and horses as dainties. When we 
consider fashions, the same becomes still more apparent. To ap- 
pear in the fashions of our forefathers of two centuries ago would 
be entirely out of the question, and would expose one to ridicule. 
The same is true of table manners. To smack one’s lips is con- 
sidered decidedly bad style, and may even excite feelings of dis- 
gust ; while among the Indians, for instance, it would be considered 
as in exceedingly bad taste not to smack one’s lips when one is 
invited to dinner, because it would suggest that the guest does not 
enjoy his dinner. The whole range of actions that are considered 
as proper and improper cannot be explained by any logical reason, 
but are almost all entirely due to custom; that is to say, they are 
purely traditional. This is even true of customs which excite 
strong emotions, as, for instance, those produced by infractions of 
modesty. 

While in the logical processes of the mind we find a decided ten- 
dency, with the development of civilization, to eliminate traditional 
elements, no such marked decrease in the force of traditional ele- 
ments can be found in our activities. These are almost as much 
controlled by custom among ourselves as they are among primitive 
man. It is easily seen why this should be the case. The mental 
processes which enter into the development of judgments are based 
largely upon associations with previous judgments. I pointed out 
before that this process of association is the same among primitive 
men as among civilized men, and that the difference consists largely 
in the modification of the traditional material with which our new per- 
ceptions amalgamate. In the case of activities, the conditions are 
somewhat different. Here tradition manifests itself in an action 
performed by the individual. The more frequently this action is 
repeated, the more firmly it will become established, and the less 
will be the conscious equivalent accompanying the action ; so that 
customary actions which are of very frequent repetition become en- 
tirely unconscious. Hand in hand with this decrease of conscious- 
ness goes an increase in the emotional value of the omission of such 
activities, and still more of the performance of actions contrary to 
custom. A greater will power is required to inhibit an action which 
has become well established ; and combined with this effort of the 
will power are feelings of intense displeasure. 

This leads us to the third problem, which is closely associated 
with the difference between the manifestation of the power of civil- 
ized man and of primitive man to inhibit impulses. It is the ques- 
tion of choice as dependent upon value. It is evident from the 
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preceding remarks that, on the whole, we value most highly what 
conforms to our previous actions. This does not imply that it must 
be identical with our previous actions, but it must be on the line of 
development of our previous actions. This is particularly true of 
ethical concepts. No action can find the approval of a people which 
is fundamentally opposed to its customs and traditions. Among 
ourselves it is considered proper and a matter of course to treat the 
old with respect, for children to look after the welfare of their aged 
parents ; and not to do so would be considered base ingratitude. 
Among the Eskimo we find an entirely different standard. It is 
required of children to kill their parents when they have become so 
old as to be helpless and no longer of any use to the family or to 
the community. It would be considered a breach of filial duty not 
to kill the aged parent. Revolting though this custom may seem to 
us, it is founded on an ethical law of the Eskimo, which rests on 
the whole mass of traditional lore and custom. 

One of the best examples of this kind is found in the relation 
between individuals belonging to different tribes. There are a 
number of primitive hordes to whom every stranger not a member 
of the horde is an enemy, and where it is right to damage the 
enemy to the best of one’s power and ability, and if possible to kill 
him. This custom is founded largely on the idea of the solidarity 
of the horde, and of the feeling that it is the duty of every member 
of the horde to destroy all possible enemies. Therefore every per. 
son not a member of the horde must be considered as belonging to 
a class entirely distinct from the members of the horde, and is 
treated accordingly. We can trace the gradual broadening of the 
feeling of fellowship during the advance of civilization. The feel- 
ing of fellowship in the horde expands to the feeling of unity of the 
tribe, to a recognition of bonds established by a neighborhood of 
habitat, and further on to the feeling of fellowship among members 
of nations. This seems to be the limit of the ethical concept of 
fellowship of man which we have reached at the present time. 
When we analyze the strong feeling of nationality which is so po- 
tent at the present time, we recognize that it consists largely in the 
idea of the preéminence of that community whose member we hap- 
pen to be, —in the preéminent value of its language, of its customs, 
and of its traditions, and in the belief that it is right to preserve its 
peculiarities and to impose them upon the rest of the world. The 
feeling of nationality as here expressed, and the feeling of solidarity 
of the horde, are of the same order, although modified by the 
gradual expansion of the idea of fellowship; but the ethical point 
of view which makes it justifiable at the present time to increase 
the well-being of one nation at the cost of another, the tendency to 
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value one’s own civilization as higher than that of the whole race of 
mankind, are the same as those which prompt the actions of primi- 
tive man, who considers every stranger as an enemy, and who is not 
satisfied until the enemy is killed. It is somewhat difficult for us 
to recognize that the value which we attribute to our own civiliza- 
tion is due to the fact that we participate in this civilization, and 
that it has been controlling all our actions since the time of our 
birth ; but it is certainly conceivable that there may be other civili- 
zations, based perhaps on different traditions and on a different 
equilibrium of emotion and reason, which are of no less value than 
ours, although it may be impossible for us to appreciate their values 
without having grown up under their influence. The general theory 
of valuation of human activities, as taught by anthropological re- 
search, teaches us a higher tolerance than the one which we now 
profess. 

Our considerations make it probable that the wide differences be- 
tween the manifestations of the human mind in various stages of 
culture may be due almost entirely to the form of individual experi- 
ence, which is determined by the geographical and social environ- 
ment of the individual. It would seem that, in different races, the 
organization of the mind is on the whole alike, and that the varieties 
of mind found in different races do not exceed, perhaps not even 
reach, the amount of normal individual variation in each race. It 
has been indicated that, notwithstanding this similarity in the form 
of individual mental processes, the expression of mental activity of 
a community tends to show a characteristic historical development. 
From a comparative study of these changes among the races of man 
is derived our theory of the general development of human cul- 
ture. But the development of cu/ture must not be confounded with 
the development of mzzd. Culture is an expression of the achieve- 
ments of the mind, and shows the cumulative effects of the activi- 
ties of many minds. But it is not an expression of the organization 
of the minds constituting the community, which may in no way 
differ from the minds of a community occupying a much more ad- 
vanced stage of culture. 

Franz Boas. 
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NAVAHO NIGHT CHANT. 


LAST NIGHT. — NAAKHA{ AND END. 


Tus ceremony, which is the longest and most important of all, 
begins after dark, — seven o'clock or later, —and lasts incessantly 
until daylight. It is called Naakai. It consists of a performance 
outdoors, which is mostly dance and song, and a performance within 
the medicine-lodge, which is mostly song, and in which there is no 
dancing. Let us first consider the performance which occurs out- 
side. 

CHARACTERS — DRESS. 

The requisite characters are: Hastséyal/i, the Talking God or 
Yébitsai ; 7d‘nenili, the Water Sprinkler (Rain God), and a number 
of dancers, preferably twelve. Of these six represent yébaka or male 
divinities, and six, yébaad or female divinities. Besides these the 
chanter and patient participate. The mask of Hastséyalfi is illus- 
trated in “Navaho Legends,” fig. 27. The yébaka have their 
bodies whitened, and are decorated, masked, and equipped as are 
those who appear in the dance of the atsa‘/ei, or first dancers. The 
yébaad, or goddesses, are usually represented by small men and 
youths. The males thus acting are nearly naked like the yébaka; 
have their bodies daubed with white earth; wear silver-studded belts 
with pendant fox-skins, showy kilts, long woollen stockings, garters, 
and moccasins ; but, instead of the cap-like masks of the yébaka, 
each wears a blue domino (illustrated in “ Navaho Legends,” fig. 28), 
which allows the hair to flow out behind. They have no eagle 
plumes on head, or on stockings, and no collars of spruce. They 
carry rattles and wands like those of the yébaka. Sometimes women 
and so-called hermaphrodites are found who understand the dance. 
When such take part, as they sometimes do, in place of small men 
and youths, they are fully dressed in ordinary female costume, and 
wear the domino of the yébadd, but they carry no rattles ; they 
have spruce wands in both hands. As has been said, there should 
be six yébaadd characters ; but there is often a deficiency of the small 
men and youths, and when such is the case, arrangements are made 
to do with a less number. 

That which is considered the typical or complete dance will first 
be described, and then the variations will be discussed. The dan- 
cers are dressed and painted in the lodge, and then proceed to the 
green-room or arbor, blanketed, to get their masks, wands, and rat- 
tles. When they are fully attired, they leave the arbor, and proceed 
to the dance-ground (fig. 1). The chanter leads, observing all the 
forms he used in conducting the atsa‘/ei (fig. 2); Hastséyalti follows 
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immediately after the chanter; the twelve dancers come next, all in 
single file, and 76‘nenili brings up the rear. Among the twelve 
dancers the first is a yébaka, the second a yébaad, and thus the 
male and female characters follow one another alternately. As they 
march in the darkness, they sing in undertones, and shake their rat- 
tles in a subdued way. 

When they reach the dance-ground between the two lines of fires, 
the chanter turns and faces them; they halt ; the patient, warned 
by the call, as before, comes out of the lodge. They all now stand 
in the order shown in the diagram, fig. 3. The patient and chanter 
walk down along the line of dancers from west to east. As they 
pass, the chanter takes meal from the basket carried by the patient, 
and sprinkles it on the right arm of each dancer from below upwards. 
This done, the patient and chanter turn sunwise and retrace their 
steps to their original position west of and facing the line of dan- 
cers. Meantime the dancers keep up motions such as those made 
by the atsa‘/ei when they are sprinkled. 

When the patient returns to the west, Hastséyal¢i runs to the 
east, whoops and holds up his bag as he did with the atsd‘/ei; 
the dancers whoop, lean to the right, and dip their rattles toward 
the earth, as if they were dipping up water. //astséyalti runs to the 
west, whoops and holds up his bag; the dancers turn toward the 
east, and repeat their motions. They turn toward the west again. 
Hastséyalti, now in the west, turns toward the dancers, and stamps 
twice with his right foot as a signal to them ; they whoop and begin 
to dance and sing. Usually now the chanter goes into the lodge 
to superintend the singing, and the patient sits beside the meal- 
basket, near the door. 

For a while they dance in single line, nodding their heads oddly, 
and facing around in different directions, each one apparently accord- 
ing to his own caprice. At a certain part of the song, the yébaad 
move, dancing, a couple of paces to the north, and form a separate 
line, leaving the yébaka dancing in a line to the south. The posi- 
tion of the dancers at this time is represented by the following dia- 
gram, fig. 4. They dance only for a brief time in this position, 
when the two lines again intermingle, and they form a promiscuous 
group, the dancers facing in different directions, and moving around. 
After dancing thus for a little while, the yébaaid dance again to the 
north, and two lines are formed as before. 

They dance thus for a while when, at another part of the song, 
the single yébaka and yébadd who dance farthest west approach one 
another, and face east in the middle. Here the yébaka, or male, 
offers his left arm to the yébaad, or female, much in the manner in 
which civilized people perform this act ; the yébaid takes the prof- 
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fered arm, thrusting “hers” through to the elbow; with arms thus 
interlocked they dance down the middle toward the east. Before 
they reach the eastern end of the lines, they are met by Hastséyalzi, 
who dances up toward them; they retreat backward, facing him; 
when they reach the west again, Hastséyal¢i begins to retreat, dan- 
cing backward, and they follow him. When they reach the eastern 
end of the lines, they separate and take new positions, each at the 
eastern end of his or “her” appropriate line. Soon after they have 
begun to dance “ down the middle,” the second time, the pair now in 
the extreme west lock arms and dance east. As soon as the first 
couple separate, Hastséyalti dances up to meet the second couple. 
All the evolutions performed by the first couple are now performed 
by the second. This is continued by each couple in turn until all 
have changed their places, and those who first danced at the west 
end of the line dance there again. White people witnessing this 
dance usually liken it to the well-known American contra-dance, the 
Virginia reel. 

When all the figures of the dance proper, heretofore described, 
have been repeated four times, the yébadd return from their line in 
the north, and a single line is formed of alternate yébaka and yébaad 
facing west. Hastséyalti whoops and places himself at the eastern 
end of the line ; all face east, and, dancing in a lock-step, as closely 
packed together as the dancing will allow, they move to the east. 
When they get off the dancing-ground, they halt, give a prolonged 
shake of the rattles, whoop, and move away at an ordinary walk in 
silence, until they get beyond the glare of the fires, about midway 
between the dance-ground and the arbor. Here in the darkness 
they cool off, and breathe themselves for the next dance. They may 
take off their masks, and chat with one another, or with any one 
else. 

All the acts described are performed in a most orderly and regular 
manner, without the slightest hitch, hesitancy, or confusion on the 
part of any of the participants. No orders or promptings are given. 
The dancers take their cue, partly from the acts and hoots of /as- 
ts¢yalti, but mostly from the meaningless syllables of the song they 
are singing. At certain parts of the song, certain changes of the 
figure are made. 

When the dancers have rested for about five minutes, they return 
to the dance-ground in the same order in which they first came; but 
the chanter does not accompany them, neither does he sprinkle meal 
on them when they arrive on the dance-ground, unless the patient 
be achild. The chanter only leads, and, as a rule, only sprinkles 
meal on each group of dancers once, and that is when they make 
their first appearance. 
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Except when performing the dipping motion described, and when 
turning around, the veritable male dancer holds the upper arms 
hanging by the side, the forearms partly flexed, a gourd rattle in the 
right hand, a wand of spruce in the left. When a real woman enacts 
the part of the yébaad, she holds both arms extended outward hori- 
zontally, the elbow bent at right angles, the forearms vertical, and a 
wand of spruce in each hand. 

At those parts of the dance where men remain in one place they 
raise the right foot high, and hold it horizontally in marking time. 
At certain parts of the song they hold the foot raised for a period of 
two notes. When moving, also, the men lift the feet well from the 
ground ; but the women do not do this; they shuffle along on their 
toes, lifting the feet but little. 

The average duration of a figure, such as described, is five minutes, 
and that of the breathing-time is about the same. But on occasions, 
when many sets of dancers are prepared, and the programme for the 
night is crowded, the periods of rest are greatly shortened or alto- 
gether neglected. The dancers sometimes go but a few paces away 
from the dance-ground, when their song is done, and return imme- 
diately to begin a new song. 

There is often no change in the general character of this figure 
all night. From the beginning, soon after dark, until the ending 
after daybreak, it may be constantly repeated, and the accompanying 
songs may be sung to the same tune and in the same cadence. 

The most desirable number of repetitions for the dance is said to 
be forty-eight, when four sets of dancers each perform twelve times. 
This, it is said, was in old times the invariable rule. On such occa- 
sions each set holds the ground about two hours, and there is a 
pause of about half an hour between the final exit of one set and the 
first appearance of another. This gives us, with the work of the 
atsd‘/ei, an entertainment of ten hours’ duration. But great varia- 
tions are made from this standard, depending on the number of 
groups which have drilled themselves and come to the ground pre- 
pared to dance, also on the number of songs which each group may 
have composed and practised for the occasion. For the first set we 
have noted always twelve or thirteen dances; but for subsequent 
sets we have sometimes noted higher numbers, up to twenty, — not 
always multiples of four and not always even numbers. When the 
night’s programme was crowded, we have seen two sets perform com- 
pletely within an hour ; then the rests were short or omitted. There 
may be six or more relays, and they may dance until perilously near 
sunrise. 

The performances of 7é‘nenili, the clown, next demand our atten- 
tion. While the others are dancing, he performs various acts accord- 
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ing to his caprice, such as these: He walks along the line of dancers, 
and gets in their way. He dances out of order and out of time. 
He peers foolishly at different persons. He sits on the ground, his 
hands clasped across his knees, and rocks his body to and fro. He 
joins regularly in the dance toward the close of a figure, and when 
the others have retired, he remains going through his steps, pretend- 
ing to be oblivious of their departure; then, feigning to discover 
their absence, he follows them on a full run. He carries a fox-skin ; 
drops it on the ground; walks away, as if unconscious of his loss; 
pretends to become aware of his loss ; acts as if searching anxiously 
for the skin, which lies in plain sight ; screens his eyes with his hand, 
and crouches low to look ; imitates in various exaggerated ways the 
acts of Indian hunters ; pretends at length to find the lost skin; 
jumps on it, as if it were a live animal he was killing; shoulders it 
and carries it off, as if it were a heavy burden; staggers and falls 
under it. Sometimes he imitates the acts of Hastséyalfi; tries to 
anticipate the latter in giving the signals for the dance; rushes 
around with wands or skins in his hands in clumsy imitation of 
Hastséyalzi; in intervals between the dances goes around soliciting 
gifts with a fox-skin for a begging-bag, to which no one contributes. 
Thus with acts of buffoonery does he endeavor to relieve the tedium 
of the monotonous performance of the night. He does not always 
come regularly in nor depart with the regular dancers. His exits 
and entrances are often erratic. 

There are some variations of the dance which have not been yet 
described. Sometimes a set of dancers is made up without any 
yébaad characters ; then, instead of the dance down the middle, two 
men lock arms to dance along the north side of the line, and other 
changes are made to suit circumstances. Sometimes the number of 
yébaad is less than six; in this case some of them dance down the 
middle more than once. Portions of the song may be varied in 
length. If the song is longer than that given here, Hastséyal¢i may 
cause the dancers coming down the middle to retreat more than once 
to the west. On some occasions they are not required to retreat to 
the west at all, but dance directly down the middle, and then sepa- 
rate. There seems to be difficulty often in finding men and boys of 
suitable size to enact the part of the yébaad, and even when present, 
they have been seen, as the work approached its conclusion, to be- 
come exhausted by the severe exercise, to throw themselves on the 
ground, and refuse to take part. 

There is a variety of the dance called bézitom, occasionally em- 
ployed, which has not been carefully noted on the dance-ground, but 
which has been demonstrated in private to the author. In this, the 
hands are thrust far downwards and thrown backwards in time to 
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the song. The step is slower and more halting than in the regular 
form. As compared with the latter it bears somewhat. the relation 
of deux-temps to trots-temps in our waltz. 

In the element of music, the songs sung outdoors are much alike. 
To the ear untrained in music they sound quite alike. Even a mu- 
sician, Sergeant Barthelmess, says of them: “In all the figures of 
the dance, the melody of the song remained the same.” Yet it is 
apparent, from a study of the phonographic records, that some lati- 
tude is allowed the musical composer in framing these melodies. 
The author is not sufficiently versed in music to declare wherein 
they must agree and wherein they may differ. In “ Navaho Leg- 
ends” (pp. 283, 284) may be found the music of two different naik/ai 
songs noted by Professor Fillmore from phonographic records. The 
male personators of female divinities sing in falsetto. 

As for the language of the songs, it has little significance. They 
consist mostly of meaningless syllables, or of words whose meanings 
are forgotten. Yet many of these are all-important, and must not 
be changed or omitted. As before stated, some of them serve as 
cues to the dancers. There are changes made in the few significant 
words of the song ; those of the first song after dark and of the last 
song in the morning are invariable; it is in the intervening songs 
that the modern Navaho poet is allowed to exercise his fancy. All 
the songs begin with these vocables “déhohohdé éhehehé.” In sing- 
ing these the dancer in the west sings the first syllables “o” and 
“e” alone ; in all the subsequent syllables the other singers join. 

Following is the full text of a stanza of the first song :— 


FIRST SONG OF THE NAAK#Af. 


I. 


. Ohohohé éhehehé héya héya 

. Ohohohé éhehehé héya héya 

. Eo lddo €0 lado €0 lddo nasé 

Héwani how owow owé 

. Eo lado é0 lddo é0 lddo nasé 

Héwani how owoti owé 

. Héwani héwani how héyeyeye yéyeyd4hi 
. Héwowow héya héya héya héya 

g. Héwa howé héya héya héya 

10. Ohohohé éhehehé héya héya 

11. Ohohohé éhehehé héya héya 

12. Habi nfye AAbi nfye 

13. A7A‘huizdnaha, sfhiwd#aha. 

14. Ha‘hayd‘ éahedo éahedo 

15. Sthiwdnaha, //A4‘huizdnaha. 

16. Hathayd‘ éahedo éehedo éahedo eahedo. 
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The words in this stanza to which any significance is now assigned 
are those in the 13th and 15th verses, and the meanings of these 
are only traditional: “The rain descends. The corn comes up.” 
The other three stanzas are the same as the first, except that in the 
second and fourth the significant words are placed in inverse order. 

Sometimes, in the intervals that occur between the final disap- 
pearance of one set of dancers and the first appearance of the next 
set, Hastséyal¢i or some other of the masked characters go around 
among the spectators with a begging-bag, soliciting contributions, 
and receiving tobacco and other articles. He does not speak, but 
merely holds out the bag; when the contribution has been put in, 
he closes the bag, and utters his peculiar hoot. 

So far we have described the work outside the lodge; it now re- 
mains to describe the work withinit. The basket is “turned down” 
at night with many ritual observances. From the time it is turned 
down until the final ceremonials in the morning, the work consists 
of singing the songs of sequence of the rite in their proper order. 
The singing begins when the atsd‘/ei depart from the medicine-lodge 
in the evening, and continues until the song of the atsa‘/ei is heard 
outside. The moment the song outside ceases that in the lodge is 
resumed, and again the song in the lodge ceases the instant the 
singers outside are again heard. Thus, song is continued through- 
out the night, without interruption, either in the lodge or on the 
dance-ground, but never in both places together. There are many 
intricate rules connected with these songs, some of which have been 
learned ; but there are many more which have not been discovered. 

The first of the songs of sequence sung in the lodge is perhaps 
the most musical of the night. It is the first of the Atsa‘/ei Bigin, 
and alludes to the atsa‘/ei without naming him. The following isa 
free translation of the first stanza: — 

. Above it thunders, 

. His thoughts are directed to you. 
. He rises toward you, 

Now to your house 

. Approaches for you. 

He arrives for you, 

. He comes to the door, 

. He enters for you. 

. Behind the fireplace 

. He eats his special dish. 

. “ Your body is strong, 

. Your body is holy now,” he says. 


PROD MYAUNSWD = 


The second stanza is the same, except that the first line is, “ Below 
it thunders.” 
After the dancers have sung their last song outside, the singers 
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FIGURE 2. Diagram of first position of Atsa‘/ei or first dancers: a, chanter; 
4, patient ; c, Yébitsai; d@... d, dancers. 
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FIGURE 4. Diagram of position of dancers of the Naak/ai in two lines: a, lodge ; 
4, patient; c, Yébitsai; @, line of male dancers; e, line of female dancers. 
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inside the lodge sing the four Béna Hafa/i or Finishing Hymns. 
The following is a free translation of the last of these :— 


I. 


From the pond in the white valley (alkali flat) — 
The young man doubts it — 

He (the god) takes up his sacrifice. 

With that he now heals. 

With that your kindred thank you now. 


II. 


From the pools in the green meadow — 
The young woman doubts it 

He takes up his sacrifice. 

With that he now heals. 

With that your kindred thank you now. 


At the pronunciation of a meaningless vocable (niyeodo) in the re- 
frain, the chanter puts his right hand under the eastern edge of the 
inverted basket which serves as a drum. (Illustrated in “Navaho 
Legends,” fig. 16.) As the last verse of the song is uttered, he 
turns the basket over toward the west, makes motions as if driving 
released flies from under the basket out through the smoke-hole, and 
blows a breath after the invisible flies, as they are supposed to de- 
part. During the singing of this song, an assistant applies meal to 
the lower jaw of the patient. 

The next labor of the chanter is to unravel the drum-stick (illus- 
trated in “Navaho Legends,” fig. 40), lay its component parts in 
order, and give them to an assistant to sacrifice. While unravelling, 
the chanter sings the song appropriate to the act. When the stick 
is unwound, the chanter gives final instructions to the patient, and 
all are at liberty to depart. 

According to these instructions, the patient must not sleep until 
sunset. Shortly before that time he returns to the medicine-lodge to 
sleep there, and this he must do for four consecutive nights, although 
he may go where he will in the daytime. Under the threatened 
penalty of a return of his disease, he is forbidden to eat the tripe, 
liver, heart, kidney, or head of any animal, or to eat anything that 
has floated on water. If an ear of corn or a melon has dropped into 
water, and floated, it must not be eaten. These taboos must be 
carefully observed until he attends a celebration of the rite of don- 
astsikégo hata/; then he may partake of the peculiar composite mess 
prepared on that occasion, and thereafter the taboos are removed. 


Washington Matthews. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE TREATMENT OF AILING GODS.! 


A LARGE proportion of the numerous myths which I have col- 
lected among the Navaho Indians of New Mexico and Arizona belong 
to a class which I call rite-myths. They pretend to account for the 
origin of ceremonies or for their introduction among the Navahoes. 
Some of them are of great length. I have one in my possession 
which contains nearly thirty thousand words, but others are quite 
short. The length of the story that you receive depends as much 
on the memory or knowledge of your informant as on the original 
amplitude of the tale. A shaman telling the story of the rite with 
which he is most familiar will have much more to say than when he 
is recounting the myth of a rite with which he is not familiar. In 
most cases some of the elements of the ceremony are given, but are 
never all told. In the short myth I am about to relate, although 
many observances — absurd to the Caucasian understanding — are 
described, they are probably not one tenth of those to be witnessed 
during the actual performance of the ceremony. I say this from my 
experience in the study of other rites and myths. 

I shall relate to you now, in the words of a shaman, a brief myth 
of how a couple of the greatest divinities of the Navaho pantheon 
were taken ill and how they were successfully treated by a minor 
divinity ; and when I have done you will thank the unnamed shaman 
for making the tale so short. 

It is long since the Navahoes went to war; but in former days 
when we fought our enemies we often suffered from war diseases. 
Our young men know nothing of this. One who killed an enemy 
by striking him in the chest would get disease in the chest ; one who 
killed his enemy by striking on the head would get disease of the 
head, and one who killed by wounding in the abdomen would get 
disease of that part. 

Thus it came to pass that, in the ancient days, when the war-gods 
Nayénézgani and 7o‘badzistsini had killed many of the Alien Gods, 
they got war diseases in many parts of their bodies. They suffered 
much and became so weak that they could not walk. Their friends 
tried all the remedies they could think of, but for a long time no 
cure was found. 

At length some one said: “There is one dwelling at Tse‘zindiai 
(Black Standing Rock) named Déntso (an insect) who knows of one 
who can cure war disease.” So the people lay in wait for Dontso 
and caught him. “Who is it that can cure the war disease?” they 


1 Read at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
Baltimore, Md., December 28, 1900. 
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asked. “I dare not tell,” said Déntso; “it is one whom I fear, 
who does not like to have his power known.” But the people per- 
sisted and persuaded and threatened till at last Déntso said: “It is 
Hastsézini (Black God), the owner of all fire. But never let him 
know it was I who revealed the secret, for I fear his vengeance.” 

On hearing this, the people got a sacred buckskin, filled it with 
jewelled baskets, precious stones, shells, feathers, and all the trea- 
sures the gods most prize, and sent the bundle by a messenger to 
Hastsézini. When the messenger entered the house of the fire-god 
he found the latter lying on the ground with his back to the fire — 
a favorite attitude of his. The messenger presented his bundle and 
delivered his message; but the fire-god only said, “Begone! Go 
home, and take your bundle with you.” 

The messenger returned to his people and told the result of his 
errand. They filled another sacred buckskin with precious things and 
sent him back with two bundles as a present to Black God ; but the 
latter never rose from the ground or took his back from the fire. 
He dismissed the messenger again with angry words. Once more 
the messenger was sent back with three bundles and again with 
four bundles of goods tied up in sacred buckskins; but the god only 
bade him begone, as he had done before. When he returned to his 
people he found them singing. 

Now Déntso appeared before them and asked them what they had 
offered the fire-god. They told him, and added: “We have offered 
him great pay for his medicine, but he refuses to aid us, and sends 
our messenger away with angry words.” “He is not like other 
gods,” said Déntso; “he is surly and exclusive. Few of the holy 
ones ever visit him, and he rarely visits any one. He cares nothing 
for your sacred buckskins, your baskets of turquoise and white shell, 
your abalone and rock crystal. All he wants is a smoke, but his 
cigarette must be made in a very particular way.” And then he 
told them how to make the cigarette sacred to Hastsézini [a recital 
which I shall spare my hearers]. But he made the people all pledge 
secrecy. He lived with the fire-god, and thus he came to know how 
the cigarette should be made and how it should be given to the god. 

Three messengers now went to //astsézini. Two remained out- 
side, and one went in to deliver the cigarette, and thus he gave it: 
He carried it from the right foot of the god, up along his body, 
over his forehead, down his left side, and laid it on his left instep. 
Shading his eyes with his hand, the god gazed at the cigarette on 
his instep. He picked it up, examined it on all sides, and said 
angrily: ‘Who taught you to make this cigarette? No one knows 
how to make it but Has¢iniazi (Little Old Man) and Déntso. One 
of these must have taught you.” The messenger replied: “I made 
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it myself according to my own thoughts. Noonetaught me. Déntso 
dwells above you and watches you day and night; he never leaves 
you.” Hastsézini examined the cigarette again, inhaled its odor 
four times, and said: “Zda! It is well! This is my cigarette. 
Stay you and show me the way I must travel. Let the other mes- 
sengers go home in advance. I shall get there on the morning of 
the third day.” But they begged him to start that night. He bade 
the messengers who went in advance to kill a deer with two prongs 
on each horn, and to boil it all for a feast. When they returned to 
their home, they told what H/astsézini had said to them, and the 
people got all things ready as he had directed. 

Next morning the Black God left his home, went about half way 
to Nayénézgani’s house, and camped for the night. Many people 
came to his camp and held a dance there. There were birds among 
them, for in those days birds were people. And because of this 
occurrence now, in our day, when /astsézini camps at night on his 
way to the medicine-lodge, the people go to his camp and hold a 
dance. 

On the morning after this dance, all left for the house of sickness 
and got there at sunset. Before they arrived they began to shout 
and to whoop. The Navahoes in these days shout and whoop, and 
they call this shouting al¢dsitse. A party from Nayénézgani’s house, 
when they heard the shouting, went out to meet the returning party, 
and they had a mock battle, in which /astsézini’s party seemed 
victorious. Such a mock battle we hold to-day in the rites. 

When //stsézini and his party arrived at the lodge there was a 
feast of the venison. Then the ailing gods said they wished to go 
out of the lodge. Previously, for many days they had to be carried 
out ; but now they were only helped to rise, and they walked out 
unaided. The people who came with /astsézini now went out and 
began to sing. The Black God was there; he had not yet entered 
the lodge. But when the people came out he joined them, and when 
they returned to the lodge he entered with them. 

They now burned materials and made two kinds of mixed char- 
coal. The first was made of pine bark and willow. The second 
was composed of five ingredients, namely: tsildilgisi (a composite 
plant, Gutierrezia euthamia), tlo‘nastazi (a grama-grass, Bouteloua 
hirsuta), tsé‘aze, or rock-medicine (undetermined), a feather dropped 
from a live crow, and a feather dropped from a live buzzard. They 
made four bracelets for the patients, each out of three small yucca 
leaves plaited together. Then they prepared for each seven sacred 
strings called wol//ad, such as are now used by the shamans, and are 
so tied to a part that with a single pull they come loose. They 
pounded together cedar leaves and a plant called ¢hagiitsin and made 
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of these a cold infusion. All present drank of this infusion, and the 
_ patients washed their bodies with a portion of it. They applied the 
wolthad to different parts of the patients’ bodies, proceeding from 
below upwards, viz: feet, knees, hands, and head. While they were 
tying these, the Black God entered and song was begun. When the 
singing was half done, the patients and all present drank again of 
the cold infusion, and the patients washed their bodies with the 
residue. Assistants next touched each of the ailing gods with black 
paint made of the second charcoal, on the soles, the palms, on each 
side of the chest, on each side of the back, over the shoulder-blade, 
and painted the throat. They greased the bodies of the gods with 
a big lump of sacred fat, and over this coating of grease they rubbed 
the first charcoal until the bodies looked as black as that of /ast- 
sézini himself. But they painted the faces with grease and red 
ochre, and they spotted each cheek in three places with specular 
iron ore. They put on each a garment called ka¢aha /astsé [worn 
diagonally like a sash]; they tied on the yucca bracelets, and tied a 
downy eagle-feather, plucked from a live eagle, to each head. The 
two who painted the patients got for a fee four buckskins each. 
They placed gopher manure in the moccasins of the ailing gods, and 
then put the moccasins on They put strings of beads around their 
necks. They gave to each a bag of medicine, out of the mouth of 
which stuck the bill of a crow. They began to sing, and sent the 
tanéési (patients) forth from the lodge. 

The patients went to a place where lay the scalp of an enemy on 
which ashes had been sprinkled. Each picked the scalp four times 
with the crow’s bill from his medicine-bag. Then they went to a 
distance from the lodge and “inhaled the sun.” They did not then 
return to the medicine-lodge, but each went, as he was instructed, to 
his home, where a mixture of gles (white earth) and water was 
already prepared for him. Each dipped his hand into this, and 
marked on the shins, thighs, and other parts of his body the impress 
of his open hand in white. They partook of corn pollen, the first 
food they had eaten during the day, and they arose and walked 
around, happily restored. It was beautiful above them. It was beau- 
tiful below them. It was beautiful before them. It was beautiful 
behind them. It was beautiful all around them. 

At sundown //astsézini left for his home, and the war-gods went 
back to the medicine-lodge. The people sang all night, and beat 
the basket-drum. As was done to the gods then, so would we do 
to-day, if one among us got the war-disease. 

Washington Matthews. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE SHOSHONEAN GAME OF NA-WA-TA-PI! 


DurinG the months of May, June, and July of 1900, I made, 
on behalf of the Department of Anthropology of the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, an extended collecting expedition through several of 
the Western States. One of the chief objects of my journey was to 
secure ethnological specimens from some of the Shoshonean tribes, 
which great stock, with the exception of the Hopi division, was 
practically unrepresented in the museum. Being accompanied by 
Mr. Stewart Culin, of the University of Pennsylvania, it was only 
natural that particular attention should have been paid to the subject 
of games. We had not proceeded far on our journey before it be- 
came perfectly evident that much yet remains to be learned concern- 
ing this very interesting and important subject. Indeed, during the 
three months, many suggestive variations of games already exten- 
sively known and studied were discovered, the presence of certain 
games not hitherto reported among tribes was determined, and finally 
a few games were unearthed which, so far as I am aware, have never 
before been described in anthropologic literature. Into this last 
category falls the game which forms the subject of this paper. 

The first encounter made of this game was among the Shoshoni 
of the Wind River Reservation, Wyoming. It is neither more nor 
less than acontest among women of their skill of juggling in the air 
two or more balls made of mud or cut from gypsum. Occasionally 
rounded water-worn stones are used. The Shoshoni name for the 
game is nd-wd-té-p1 ta-na-wa-tapi, meaning to throw with the hand. 
The usual number of balls used is three, although two or four may 
be used. The object is to keep one or more of the balls, according 
to the number used, in the air by passing them upward from one 
hand to the other, and vice versa, after the fashion of our well-known 
jugglers. The balls (see Pl. I.) are about an inch in diameter, and 
are painted according to the fancy of ‘the owner, one of the sets col- 
lected having been painted blue, another red, while a third set was 
white. 

Contests of skill with these balls are occasions of considerable 
betting among the women, stakes of importance often being wagered. 
The usual play of the game is when two or more women agree upon 
some objective point, such as a tree or ¢pi, to which they direct 
their steps, juggling the balls as they go. The individual who first 
arrives at the goal without having dropped one of the balls, or 
without having a mishap of any sort, is the winner of the contest. 

1 Read at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, at 
Baltimore, Md., December 28, 1go0. 





























PLATE I. 





Two sets of gypsum balls used in the Shoshonean game of Na-wa ta-pl. 


PLATE IIL. 




















Two sets of clay balls used in the Paiute game of Na-wa-ta-pi. 
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We were not so fortunate as to see an actual contest among the 
women of their skill in juggling these balls, but enough was seen at 
the hands of the women from whom the sets were obtained to make 
it perfectly evident that they were expert in the matter, and pos- 
sessed such control over the movement of the balls as could come 
only from long practice. All Shoshoni who were interrogated on 
this point declared that the art of juggling had long been known by 
the women, and that before the advent of the whites into Wyoming 
contests for stakes among the women was one of their commonest 
forms of gambling. 

This game was also observed among the Bannocks, the Utes, and 
the Paiutes (see Plate II.), and it is quite likely that it is known 
among all the tribes of the Shoshonean stock. Its presence among 
tribes of other stocks has not yet been noted. 

George A. Dorsey. 
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LEGENDS OF THE SLAVEY INDIANS OF THE MAC- 
KENZIE RIVER! 


I. THE LONG WINTER. 


BEForE the present state of the world was established, and when 
there were as yet no men, a very long winter set in. The sun was 
never seen, the air was dark, and thick clouds always covered the 
sky and hung low down. It snowed continually. After this had 
lasted three years, all the animals were suffering very much from 
want of food and still more from want of heat. They became greatly 
alarmed. A grand council was held, which beasts, birds, and fishes 
attended. It was noticed that no bears had been seen for three 
years, and that they were the only creatures which did not go to the 
council. 

The meeting decided that the great thing was to find out what had 
become of the heat, whose long absence was the cause of all their 
sufferings, and if possible to bring it back again. In order to do this 
they resolved that as many of them as possible, representing all 
classes, should go on a search expedition to the upper world where 
they thought the heat was detained. When the council broke up 
they all set out, and after much travelling far and wide through the 
air, some of them were fortunate enough to find the door or opening 
to the upper regions, and they went in. Among those which were 
fortunate enough to get in were the lynx, the fox, the wolf, the car- 
cajou, the mouse, the pike, and the mari (dogfish or fresh-water ling). 
After exploring for some time they saw a lake and beside it a camp 
with a fire burning. On going to the camp they found two young 
bears living there. They asked the cubs where their mother was, 
and were told she was off hunting. In the tipi a number of full, 
round bags were hanging up. The visitors pointed to the first one 
and asked the young bears, — 

“What is in this bag?” 

“ That,” said they, “is where our mother keeps the rain.” 

“ And what is in this one,” pointing to the second bag. 

“ That,” they answered, “is the wind.” 

“ And this one?” 

“That is where mother keeps the fog.” 

“ And what may be in this next one?” 

“Oh, we cannot let you know that,” said the cubs, “ for our mother 
told us it was a great secret, and if we tell, she will be very angry 
and will cuff our heads when she returns.” 


1 Read at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society at 
Baltimore, Md., December 28, 1900. 
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“ Oh, don’t be afraid,” said the fox, ‘she will never know that you 
told us.” 

Then the cubs answered, “ That is the bag where she keeps the 
heat.” 

The visitors had ascertained what they wanted, and they all went 
out of the tipi to hold a consultation. It was decided to retire toa 
distance, as the old bear might return at any time. But first they 
advised the young bears to keep a lookout for any deer (caribou) 
which might come to the opposite shore of the lake. 

It was resolved that the lynx should go round to the other side 
of the lake, turn into a deer, and show himself so as to attract the 
attention of the young bears. Meantime the mouse was to go into 
the bear’s canoe and gnaw a deep cut in the handle of her paddle 
close to the blade. The others were all to conceal themselves near 
the bear’s tipi. The scheme proved successful. When one of the 
little bears saw the supposed buck across the lake he cried out, 
“Mother, mother, look at the deer on the opposite shore.’”’ The old 
bear immediately jumped into her canoe, and paddled towards it. 
The deer walked leisurely along the beach pretending not to see the 
canoe, so as to tempt the bear to paddle up close to him. Then all 
at once he doubled about and ran the opposite way. The bear 
hastened to turn her canoe by a few powerful strokes, throwing her. 
whole weight on the paddle, which broke suddenly where the mouse 
had gnawed it ; and the bear, falling at the same time on the side of 
the canoe, upset herself into the water. The other animals were 
watching the hunt from the opposite side, and as soon as they saw 
the bear floundering in the water, they ran into the tipi, pulled down 
the bag containing the heat, and tugged it, one at a time, through the 
air towards the opening to the lower world from which they had 
come. They hastened along as fast as they could, but the bag was 
very large, and none of them were able to keep up the pace very 
long ; but whenever one became tired out, another would take the 
bag, and so they all hurried along at a rapid rate, for they knew that 
the bear would soon get ashore and return to her tipi, and that when 
she discovered her loss she would make haste to follow them. Sure 
enough, she was soon in hot pursuit, and had almost overtaken them 
before they reached the opening to the underworld. By this time 
the stronger animals were all exhausted, and now the mari took the 
bag and pulled it along a good way, and finally the pike caught it up 
and managed to get it through the hole just as the bear was upon 
the party. But every one of them passed safely through at the same 
time, and the moment the bag was within the underworld all the 
animals seized upon it and tore it open. The heat rushed out and 
spread at once to all parts of the world and quickly thawed the vast 
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accumulation of ice and snow. Its rapid melting flooded the earth, 
and the water rose till it threatened to drown all the animals which 
had survived the long winter. Many of them saved their lives by 
climbing up a particularly big tree which was much taller than any 
of the others in the woods. There was also a high mountain which 
others reached and were saved. The poor beasts now cried loudly 
for some one to remove the water, and a great creature, something 
like a fish, appeared and drank it until he became as large as a moun- 
tain. So the dry land returned, and as summer had come again, the 
trees and bushes and flowers which had been covered by the ice 
leaved out once more, and from that time till now the world has 
always been just as we see it at the present day. 


II. THE GUARDIAN OF THE COPPER MINE. 


Many years ago, a woman of the Yellow (or Red) Knife tribe got 
separated from her people and was left at the edge of the woods, 
from which the open lands stretch away to the north. She was 
found by a party of Inuits, who took her with them to the salt sea 
on the other side of the open country.! Having reached the sea, 
they took her across it in a boat made of skins, to a country still 
farther away. 

She was in that country for several winters, but became very tired 
of it, and longed to see her own people once more. One day in 
spring she was sitting on the shore looking south across the water and 
crying for her people. A friendly wolf came towards her, wagging 
its tail, ‘My poor woman,” said the wolf, “why do you cry?” At 
the same time he licked the tears from her cheeks. She told him 
she wished to cross the sea, so that she might try to walk to her own 
tribe. “I can help you to do that,” said the wolf. “But,” the 
woman answered, “you have no boat.” “Never mind, follow me,” 
was the reply. She followed him along the shore for some distance, 
and then he commenced to wade out into the water. He knew the 
shallow places for crossing the sea. The woman found the water not 
too deep. In some parts it was not much above her ankles. She 
got safely to the south side, and the wolf returned by the way they 
had come. She then started to walk over the open country. After 
travelling thus all alone for two moons she came to a river and sat 
down upon its bank. Among the stones at her feet she saw some 
pieces of red metal. She selected a thin one and made it intoa 
bracelet, which she polished till it looked very beautiful, and then 


1 The Indians of the far north imagine that the whole sea consists of the long 
channel formed by Dolphin and Union Straits, Coronation Gulf, Dease Strait, etc., 
and they speak of the north and the south side of the sea as they would of the 
opposite shores of a large lake. 
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put it upon her arm. She then continued her journey toward the 
south. For several days after leaving the place where she found 
the red metal she set up a stone for a mark here and there on the 
tops of the hills, so that if she ever came that way again she might 
be guided to the exact spot by these private marks. 

She walked for many days more towards the south, and then saw 
some tipis which looked like those of her own people. Approaching 
them cautiously, so as not to be seen, she satisfied herself that 
the people living in the tipis belonged to her own tribe. She then 
entered one of the lodges, tired and hungry, and was well received. 
The occupants gave her food, and she then lay down and slept. 
When she awoke she found the women of the tipi examining the 
shining bracelet on her arm. They asked her where she had got it, 
and were told that she had made it herself from a piece of red metal 
picked up a long way off, but she said she would go with them to the 
place in the spring. When the winter had passed, a number of the 
men of the band proposed to go to the red metal mine, and when 
they started she accompanied them as guide. They travelled back 
in the direction in which she had come, and as they approached the 
place she recognized the private marks she had set up, but said 
nothing about them to the men. 

They camped at the spot and gathered a number of pieces of the 
metal to take back with them, but before starting on the return 
journey they insulted her and treated her so badly that she refused 
to go back with them, but resolved to stay always at the mine in 
order to guard it. So she sat down upon it, and the men went 
away. 

About ten years afterwards a second party of men came to the spot 
and found that about half of her body had sunk into the ground. 
Another ten years had passed before the Indians again visited the 
place. Only her head then remained above the surface. It was 
thirty or forty years after the first visit when the last party went 
there, and she had then sunk entirely out of sight, pressing the 
mine down beneath her. Since that time many have searched for 
the treasure, but none have found it, because it is buried. 


Robert Bell. 


OTTAWA, CANADA. 
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KENTUCKY FOLK-LORE. 


On numerous botanical collecting trips through Southern Ken. 
tucky, I have found that there still prevail many of the superstitious 
ideas of a less civilized age. Implicit faith is placed in signs, or “to- 
kens” (as one quaint old woman termed them), omens and charms, 
even by very sensible, well-informed people. One wonders what the 
schoolmaster has been about all these years, or whether, despite his 
efforts, these ideas are bound to survive and always retain a niche 
in the minds of sensible people. 

Many of the ideas given below are common to people of other 
States, but the greater part of them are peculiar to this section, and 
have probably never before appeared in print. 

Following are some of the weather proverbs I have heard here : — 

Fruit is never killed by frost in March. Nor is it killed during 
the light of the moon. 

Remove your flannels on the first day of May, and you will not take 
cold. 

If locusts (cicadas) are noisy, it is a sign of dry weather. 

Whirlwinds of dust are a sign of dry weather. 

It never rains at night during July. 

If the sun shines while it is raining, it will rain again the following 
day. 

There will be frost just three months after the first katydid is 
heard. 

Birds and hens singing during rain indicate fair weather. 

If roosters crow when they go to roost, it is a sign of rain. 

When the coal smoke and gas puffs out into the room with a sing- 
ing noise, it is a sign of snow. 

The first thunder in the spring awakens the snakes. 

A common expression when the first robin is seen in the spring 
is: “ You’ll be looking through glass (ice) windows yet!” 

The sun always shines brightly some time on Friday and Saturday. 

If the weather clears off during hours of darkness, it will rain again 
in thirty-six hours. 

When chickens get on the fence during a rain and pick themselves, 
it is a sign of clear weather. 

When the rain gets thick and heavy, almost like mist, it will turn 
cold. 

If arainbow bows over a house, there will be a death in that house. 

Stretch a yarn string over beans and other young plants in the early 
spring, and they will not be injured. The frost will collect on the 
yarn, and the plants will not be touched. 
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It always rains for five days in succession after an eclipse of the 
sun. 

If a “ Bob-white” only says “ Bob” once (that is, does not repeat 
the first note), there will be rain. 

Cool weather in May is called “blackberry winter ;” and if it is 
cool when the dogwood blooms, it is styled ‘dogwood winter.” 

If taken sick any time in March that has two new moons, the pa- 
tient will die. 

When the rain-drops stand on the trees, it will rain again. When 
they drop off, it will stop raining. 

It always clears off at milking-time. 

It never rains as hard at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

“Rain from the east rains three days at least.” 

If the sun sets in a cloud on Sunday, it will rain before Wednes- 
day. If on Wednesday, it will rain before Sunday. 

Many gnats and flies are a sign of rain. 

If the clouds open before seven and shut up again, it will rain be- 
fore eleven. 

“ Open and shet is a sign of wet.” 

If the stars are thick, it is a sign of rain. 

If dark clouds arise in the west at sunset and then fall back, it will 
rain; if they disperse, it will not. 

When the peacocks cry a great deal in winter, it is a sign the cold 
weather is over. When they run along the ground crying, it will rain. 

If it rains before seven, it will clear off before eleven. 

If there is lightning in the north, it will rain in twenty-four hours. 

Lightning in the south means dry weather. 

Three white frosts and then a rain. 

The following are some of the ideas entertained, not only by ne- 
groes, but by all classes of people, in regard to charm-healing : — 

A brass ring worn on the left thumb prevents rheumatism. 

A leather band worn around the wrist prevents cramp. 

To have your ears pierced, or to wear earrings, prevents sore eyes. 
(It is not unusual to see countrymen and negro men wearing ear- 
rings.) 

To cure a bone-felon, have a person, who, before he was seven 
years old, has held a mole till it died, hold the finger for one half 
hour. 

For warts, steal a dish-rag and hide it ina stump. Also, pick the 
wart with a needle, and put the blood on a piece of paper, then hide 
this till the paper decays, when the wart will disappear. Still an- 
other is to put the blood ona grain of corn, — in the crease at the side 
of the grain, — and feed it to a fully grown chicken. Also to spit on 
the wart, and rub it seven times upward with the finger while one 
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chants a hocus-pocus rhyme. Another cure is to tie as many knots 
in a string as there are warts, and bury it under a stone. Warts are 
thought to be caused by handling a toad. 

If a person who has never seen his own father will look in the 
mouth of a child who has the thrush it will effect a cure. It is said 
that in the mountains intelligent (?) women take their babies miles 
on horseback, through heat or cold, to have some one, who has never 
seen his father, blow in their mouths for the thrush. 

Rheumatism is treated with pole-cat grease, or red-worm oil. 

March snow, or bottled snow-water, is used for sore eyes; and a 
snail, or slug, is placed on the gum for the toothache. An old woman, 
with great earnestness, told me of this last remedy, and also added, 
“Tf you take a ‘Bess-bug’ (a large black beetle) and cut off his 
head one drop of blood will flow, this will cure the earache every 
time.” 

For toothache a “ faith doctor” wrote the following words, “ galla, 
gaffa, gassa,” on the wall. With a nail he pointed at each letter of 
the words, at the same time asking the sufferer if the tooth felt any 
better. When he reached a letter where the tooth was said to be 
better he drove the nail in and the tooth ceased aching. 

To “take out fire” (cure burns) he wet his forefinger with spittle, 
and gently rubbed over the burned places, repeating some “cere- 
mony.” 

To cure bots in horses, he rubbed the animal nine times from the 
tip of its nose to the end of the tail, repeating some lingo, then 
slapped the horse on the side. When this story was told to me, it 
was added that “the horse would be up and eating grass in half an 
hour.” It is believed that if a man teaches a man this “cere- 
mony,” he will lose his power to cure; but he can teach a woman the 
words. 

To stop hemorrhages, this same “ faith doctor” has a second per- 
son repeat, with the patient, the following text from Ezekiel: “ And 
when I passed by thee, and saw thee polluted in thine own blood, I 
said unto thee, Live.” 

I have been told by reliable persons that, in the mountains, hem- 
orrhages are checked — or supposed to be — by laying an axe under 
the bed of the patient, and erysipelas by “striking fire” over the 
patient’s head. 

Glandular swellings are treated with two-year-old marrow taken 
from the inferior maxillary of a hog. 

Boils are treated with a poultice of mud-dauber’s nests. 

Sprains are treated with goose-grease. 

Chicken-pox is treated with the water in which the feathers of a 
black chicken are boiled. This is founded on the belief, no doubt, 
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that the disease is contracted from a chicken, and that “the hair of 
the dog is good for the bite.” 

For “ fallen palate,” the hair on top of the patient’s head is grasped 
and pulled “till it pops,” the patient at the same time being made to 
swallow twice. 

Toothache is relieved by making the gums bleed and taking the 
blood on a long cotton string. This is tied around a dogwood-tree 
at the place where an incision has been made in the bark. 

For nose-bleed, a yarn string is worn around the left little finger, 
or acertain gristle is taken from a hog’s ear and worn as a pre- 
ventive. 

Buckeyes carried in the pocket are a preventive of rheumatism. 

Many of the negro superstitions are quite interesting. An old 
philosopher told me with great gravity : “ If you want peppers to grow, 
you must git mad. Myold’oman an’ me had a spat and I went right 
out and planted my peppahs an’ they come right up!” Still another 
saying is that peppers, to prosper, must be planted by a red-headed, 
or by a high-tempered, person. The negro also says that one never 
sees a jay-bird on Friday, for the bird visits his Satanic majesty 
to “pack kindling” on that day. The three signs in which the ne- 
groes place implicit trust are the well-known ones of the ground- 
hog’s appearing above ground on the second of February ; that a hoe 
must not be carried through a house or a death will follow; and that 
potatoes must be planted in the dark of the moon, as well as all vege- 
tables that ripen in the ground (and that corn must be planted in 
the light of the moon). 

Feed gunpowder to dogs, and it will make them fierce. 

A negro will not burn the wood of a tree that has been struck by 
lightning, for fear that his house will burn, or be struck by lightning. 

If a bird flies into a house, it brings bad luck. ‘If a crawfish, or a 
turtle catches your toes, it will hold on till it thunders. 

When a child, I was told by a black nurse that if a bat alights on 
one’s head, it would stay till it thundered. This was so terrifying 
that even now I have an unnecessary fear of being clutched by a bat. 

To make soap, stir it with a sassafras stick, in the dark of the 
moon. 

Snakes will not come about a garden where gourds are grown. 

Boil a biscuit with cabbage, and there will be no odor. 

When cooking onions, place a pan of water over them, and there 
will be no odor. 

If you kill the first snake you see in the spring, you will over- 
come all your enemies that year. 

You must not cut a baby’s nails before it is a year old; you must 
bite them off. 
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A ring around the moon indicates bad weather, which will last as 
many days or begin in as many days as there are stars inclosed in 
the circle. 

Only a fool can grow gourds. 

If you burn the bread, your sweetheart is thinking of you. 

It is bad luck to have weeds grow about the house. 

If you drop the dish-cloth, it will bring a caller. 

It is bad luck not to leave the room by the same door you enter. 

Martens go south the fifteenth day of August. 

If a young child marks the furniture, it will soon die, — “ it is mark- 
ing itself out of the world.” 

If a dog howls in front of a house it is a sign of death. 

Eat a buckeye and your head will turn round. 

The young people in the country can tell you quite as many 
“signs.” Here are a number of them :— 

To sit on a table is a sign you wish to marry, while to stumble 
when going upstairs is a sure sign you will receive a letter. 

If your ears burn some one is talking ill of you, while if your hand 
itches you will receive a present, or shake hands with a stranger. 

If your right foot itches, you are to goon a journey ; if the left, you 
are going where you are not wanted. 

When your nose itches, some one is coming. If it is when you 
are away from home, you may know you are wanted at home. 

If your right eye itches, you will cry ; if the left, you will laugh. 

If you sing before breakfast, you will cry before night. 

If your apron or shoe comes untied, your sweetheart is thinking 
of you. 

If a bunch of straw comes out of a broom when sweeping, name 
it and place it over the door, and the person named will call. If the 
broom falls across the doorway, some one will call. 

It is extremely bad luck to step over a broom; if you do this, you 
must immediately step over it again backwards. 

If a bride drops the wedding ring before or during the cere- 
mony, it is a bad omen. 

One must not give a friend a knife or other sharp instrument, as 
it “cuts love.” 

A common thing with young girls, when they spend their first 
night in a room, is to name each of the four corners for as many 
beaux. The corner first looked at in the morning will bear the name 
of the accepted suitor. 

You must not turn a log of wood over in the fire, or you will have 
bad luck; and if a chunk falls down, you must not turn it around 
when you replace it. If you spit on it, and name it for your sweet- 
heart when you replace it, he will come ere it burns out. 
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If the fire roars, there will be a quarrel in the family. 

If two hens fight, two ladies will call. 

Catch a butterfly, and bite its head off, and you will have a dress 
the color of the butterfly; while, if you find a “measuring-worm” 
(caterpillar) on your dress, you will have a new garment of the same 
color. 

If you see a hairy caterpillar (called “fever-worms” in some sec- 
tions of the country), spit on it, and it will save you a spell of 
fever. 

“Where the spider webs grow, no beaux don’t go.” 

If you can make your first and little finger meet over the back of 
the hand, you will marry. 

Count ninety-nine white horses and a white mule, and the first 
person you shake hands with you will marry. 

Spit over your little finger when you see a white horse, and your 
wish will come true. 

Look at a new moon over your left shoulder, and make this wish, — 

New moon, new, 

Let me see 

Who my future husband is to be; 
The color of his hair, 


The clothes he is to wear, 
And the happy day he is to wed me. 


The new moon must never be seen through the trees when making 
a wish. 

A custom known as “sweating eggs” is as follows: Place an egg 
in front of an open fire at night, and sit in front of it without speak- 
ing. Your future “to be” will come in and turn the egg when it is 
hot. Of course, many pranks are often played on the credulous. 

A “dumb supper” is sometimes given. Not a word is spoken by 
the guests or the hostess during the entire evening. That night, 
each one who fails to speak will dream of his or her “ intended.” 

The night of the 30th of April spread a handkerchief in a wheat 
field, and in the morning the name of your future husband or wife 
will be written in the corner. 

Hold a looking-glass over a spring early in the morning of the 
first day of May, and you will see your future sweetheart’s face re- 
flected in the water. 

When paring an apple, if the paring does not break, throw it over 
your left shoulder, and it will form the last initial of your sweetheart’s 
name. 

Beat up an egg and add as much salt as you can, stir and eat this 
before going to bed, and you will dream of your sweetheart, who will 
come and bring you a drink of water. 
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If a butterfly comes into the house, a lady will call wearing a dress 
the color of the butterfly. 

When you see the first star in the evening, repeat the following 
rhyme, then spit over your left shoulder, and your wish will come 
true :— 

Star light, 

Star bright! 

The very first star I have seen to-night, 
I wish I may, 

I wish I might 

Have the wish I wish to-night. 


When you see the first robin in the spring, sit down on a rock, 
take off your left stocking, turn it wrong side out ; if you find a hair 
in it, your sweetheart will call to see you. (A negro superstition.) 

If a rabbit, or squirrel, runs from the right across+the road in 
front of you, it is a sign of good luck; if from the left, you will have 
bad luck. 

If you see grains of corn in the road, company will come; and if 
you cover them over, it will be a stranger who comes. 

In moving, you must not take a cat or a broom. 

You will have bad luck if you mend a garment while wearing it, 
unless you hold a straw in your mouth. 

If, in planting corn, you skip a row, there will be a death in the 
family. 

If a lightning-bug comes into the house, there will be one more or 
one less to-morrow, — some one will go or some one come. 

If you knock down a mud-dauber’s nest, you will break your 
dishes. 

When combing your hair, if the comb falls behind you, it is a sign 
of trouble. 

To sneeze at the breakfast table is a sign of death ; and to sneeze 
before breakfast is a sign you will see your sweetheart before Satur- 
day night. 

It is bad luck to bring fire where there is fire (coals from another 
fire), or to have a black cat follow you, or to kill a cat. A woman 
told me, with great earnestness, that her brother killed a cat, and the 
next day he found that a valuable mule (one he expected to sell that 
day for two hundred dollars) had “ hung hisself in a grapevine, so 
he never killed no more cats.” 

The same woman believes that May butter will make ointment 
that will cure any ill, and that it never grows rancid. 

I have heard the expression, “‘ Wide thumbs will spin gold” (make 
or earn gold). 

To dream of muddy water is a sign of trouble, and of clear water, 
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the reverse. To dream of the dead is to hear from the living. Many 
people of education and refinement believe in these last signs, as 
well as many others, and though apparently ashamed of them, yet 
would not think of violating them. There are many families who 
believe that certain dreams are peculiar to themselves. Thus, a lady 
believes that to dream of a certain pearl brooch she owns is followed 
by a death in the family. Another says that a dream of runaway 
horses is followed by trouble. 

The superstitions in regard to the number thirteen, and about 
beginning a journey or a piece of work on Friday, are, of course, 
generally believed. 

A common saying is that you must not watch a friend out of sight, 
or you will never see him again. 

If one starts away, and turns back, he must sit down, or make a 
cross mark, before leaving again. 

If two persons utter the same word at the same moment, they 
must lock little fingers, and, without speaking, make a wish. 

I have known persons to wear a garment all day that they had 
put on wrong side out rather than to reverse the luck by changing it. 

If you break a mirror, you will have seven years’ bad luck ; and if 
you let a baby under a year old look in a mirror, it willdie. 

If you drop a knife or scissors so that they stand in the floor, it 
is a sign some one is coming. 

You must not place your bed with the head to the west, as that is 
the way they bury the dead. 

If two persons are walking together, they must not let a third 
pass between them, or go on opposite sides of a tree, or they will 
have a “ falling out.” 

If you sit in the sun, and look at a yellow caterpillar, you will have 
a chill. 

If you find an Indian arrow, put it in the chimney, and the hawks 
will not kill the chickens. 

Locust-trees are more often struck by lightning than any others. 

Fishermen think it brings bad luck to step over the pole, and to 
spit on the bait brings good luck. 

A common saying is :— 

Wind from the south, hook in the mouth; 
Wind from the east, bite the least ; 


Wind from the north, further off; 
Wind from the west, bite the best. 


The posts of a rail fence will sink in the ground if not set in the 
dark of the moon. A house should be shingled in the dark of the 
moon. A man said that he cut some shingles, and piled them in 
the woods to weather. He shingled one half of the barn in the light 
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of the moon, and finished the other side in the dark of the moon, — 
“the light side ripped up (warped), while the dark did not.” 

You must sow cotton and cabbage seed the 9th of May, and tur- 
nip seed the 25th of July. 

Plant cotton among your cucumber plants, and insects will not 
attack your cucumbers. 

Place corn-bread crumbs about your cucumber plants. It will 
attract the ants, and these will destroy the cucumber bugs. 

Mulberries are poisonous during the time of the seventeen-year 
locust. 

Hogs fed on apples make the sweetest meat, and when fed on 
beechnuts, the meat is all fat. 

Place a horse-hair in water, and it will turn into a worm. 

I save the most ridiculous till the last : — 

If the inmates of a rat-infested house will write the name of some 
person on a piece of paper well greased with lard, and put it where 
the rats get it, — telling them where they will find a better larder, 
they will forsake this house, and go to that mentioned in the paper. 

This is so generally believed in one section of the state (and that, 
too, in quite an enlightened section), that it was the cause of a bitter 
neighborhood feud. 

Sadie F. Price. 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY. 
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WITCH-FINDING IN WESTERN MARYLAND. 


SumMER before last there was a great apple crop in Frederick 
County. Everybody made apple-butter. Now, an apple-butter boil- 
ing, though shorn of much of its former glory as a social event, is yet 
an important function. Ihad the pleasure of assisting at more than 
one. Many a tale of the olden time, and many an uncanny experi- 
ence were exchanged over the “ cider and the schnitts,” and I realized 
that here, at least, tradition and local influences still held their own 
against books. 

Over the great copper kettle one night an old man remarked, as 
he stirred its seething wholesome contents, that we didn’t hear 
much of witchcraft nowadays, but when he was young, there was a 
good deal of that business going on. His own father had been 
changed into a horse, and ridden to the witches’ ball. All the witches, 
as they arrived, turned into beautiful ladies, but he remained a horse, 
and so far and so fast was he ridden, and so sore and bruised was he 
the next day in his own proper person, that he could n’t doa stroke 
of work for two weeks. 

Aunt Susan remembered well this adventure of her father-in-law. 
Her own father always kept a big bunch of sweetbrier switches hang- 
ing at the head of his bed. And many a night she had heard him 
“slashing away at the old witches that would n’t let him sleep.” 

Progressive farming has about improved the sweetbrier off the 
face of the earth. But old beliefs are not so easily uprooted, as the 
stories that followed will testify. 

Some of the stories at these gatherings are as follows :— 

When Grandmother Eiler was young she had a cow of her own 
raising, of which she was very proud. One evening at milking time, 
a certain woman passed through the barnyard, stopped, and looked 
the cow all over. “I was foolish enough to tell her all about the 
cow, how gentle she was, how much milk she was giving, and all that, 
and she said I certainly had a fine cow. Well, the next morning 
that cow could n’t stand on her feet, and there she lay in the stable 
till father came home from the mountain, where he was cutting 
wood. He said it was all plain enough, when I told him everything, 
but he wondered I had n’t had better sense. However, he knew just 
what to do. He rubbed the cow all over with assafcetida, saying 
words all the time. And the next day, when I went into the barn, 
there she stood on her four legs, eating like ahound. Witches can’t 
stand assafoetida.” 


' Read at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
Baltimore, December 28, 1900. 
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It was this witch woman who, going to a neighbor’s one day on 
an errand, prolonged her stay without apparent reason, till it was 
almost night. Though she was very uneasy all the time, and kept 
saying there was sickness at home and she ought to be there, still 
she didn’t go. Finally, it was discovered that the broom had fallen 
across thedoor. When it was taken away, she fairly flew. Of course, 
this looked very suspicious. But, not to be rash in their judgment, 
the people of the house sought further proof. So, the next time she 
came, sa/t was thrown under her chair, and there she sat, as though 
bound until it was removed. Then, as her visits were now considered 
undesirable, maz/s were driven in her tracks, but the place in the 
ground marked, in case the footprints became obliterated. It was 
soon known that she was laid up with sore feet, which refused to 
heal until the nails were dug up. 

Miss K.’s father, when a youth in Germany, had a friend whose 
rest was disturbed by nightmare. At last he concluded that a 
witch was troubling him, and proceeded to entrap her by stopping 
up every crevice and keyhole in the room. (Mindful of the fact, of 
course, that “ for witches this is law, — where they have entered in, 
there also they withdraw.”) The next morning he found a beauti- 
ful girl cowering in the cupboard. He put her to work as a servant 
about the house. But eventually, thinking her reformation complete, 
he married her and lived happily for several years. Sometimes, 
though, she would sigh, and say she longed to see beautiful France 
again. One day she was missing, and her little child, just tall enough 
to reach the keyhole, told how she had removed the stopping for her. 
She was never seen again, having of course “ taken French leave” 
through the keyhole. The same story is told of a miller in Fred- 
erick County. He, too, domesticated a witch-maiden, having caught 
her in the same way. But, years after, he incautiously opened the 
keyhole, and found himself a grass widower. 

From Miss K. I have a version of a story told to me, as a child, by 
Aunt Sarah, very black and very old. She was fond of her pipe. 
Yes, she learnt to smoke from her mammy, who learnt it from her 
grandmammy, who was a witch. This grandmother was phthisicky, 
and often called for her pipe at night, as smoking relieved her. It 
was her granddaughter’s duty to fill her pipe just before going to bed, 
and also to get up and light it, if necessary. Some nights, though, the 
grandmother would say, “Guess you need n’t fix my pipe to-night ; 
I don’t reckon I’ll want it,” and on those nights, if the grand- 
daughter woke up, she found herself alone, and her mother and 
grandmother gone. 

One night when grandmother had declined her pipe, she only pre- 
tended to be asleep, and saw the two women get the lump of rabbit's 
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fat off the mantelpiece, rub themselves all over, and say, “ Up and 
out and away we go!” The third time, away they flew up the 
chimney. \ 

She quickly got up, rubbed herself with rabbit’s fat, saying, “Up 
and about and away we go!” And up and about she went, flying 
around the room, bumping and thumping herself against wall and 
rafters until daylight. Her “vaulting ambition” was not repressed, 
however, by this experience. The next time she observed more 
closely, and saw that her maternal relatives greased themselves with 
downward strokes, and said, not “ Up and adout,” but “ Up and out 
and away we go!” She carefully repeated this procedure, and 
slipped up the chimney after them. Mammy and grandmammy each 
took a horse out of the field, leaving nothing for her but a yearling. 
So she took the yearling and rode gloriously till cock-crow. 

As Miss K. told this story, the witches slipped out of their skin 
after the greasing, and the yearling escaped, since there were horses 
enough to go round. But the misadventure of the witches’ appren- 
tice on the first night was the same. 

A woman was suspected of bewitching her husband’s horse. The 
animal refused to eat or drink, flying back from the trough in fright, 
as if struck by something. A neighbor, who claimed to be able to 
overcome the power of witches, was called in, and after some mys- 
terious muttering, with pacings round the horse and in and out the 
stall, he gave the horse a kick in the side. At this, the woman, who 
was looking on, walked away, holding her side, as though she felt the 
effects of the kick. As the man was leaving the farm, the woman 
crossed his path in the form of a snake, but he avoided her, and 
escaped harm. He could have killed the snake, but would not, 
knowing what it was. 

This woman’s reputation as a witch seems firmly established. I 
heard many stories of her. She was known as a very industrious, 
honest woman, not very quarrelsome, but capable of using abusive 
language when angered. She died but recently. 

Miss K. tells a story of her grandfather, who was a famous witch- 
finder. He was called in once by a farmer who promised him fifty 
dollars if he could cure a valuable horse that he had reason to think 
was bewitched. He proceeded to work by taking a hoop off a bar- 
rel and passing it over the horse’s head, with words known only to 
himself. He then replaced it and began to hammer it down. “ Shall 
I drive it hard?” he asked the farmer. ‘ Yes,” was the reply. “I 
don’t care if you kill the witch!” Just then the farmer’s little boy 
ran out of the house, crying, “ Little old Stoke” (the witch-finder’s 
name was Stokes) “my mother says if you don’t stop, you'll kill 
her!” At this the owner of the horse (and of the witch too, as it 
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turned out) became very angry with Stokes for harming his wife 
(he evidently held her a little dearer than his horse), and refused to 
pay the fifty dollars. Miss K. says they went to law about the money, 
It would be interesting to know if such grounds were allowed and 
the suit actually entered. 

Many stories point to a belief in the evil eye. Children fall sick 
or cry incessantly after having been admired or caressed by some 
suspicious person. 

The hero of the following tale was surely no faint-heart :— 

The pleasure of a young man’s visit toa young lady was sadly 
marred by the ill-timed antics of a black cat, which, every night, 
would appear in the room and fly about from floor to ceiling in the 
most surprising manner. Sometimes a black squirrel would relieve 
the cat, but continue the acrobatic performance. All the time there 
was a terrific accompaniment, as of droves of rats, scratching and 
scrambling in the walls and under the floor. At last, being properly 
advised, he provided himself with a pistol and a silver bullet, stopped 
up the keyhole, and waited. But that night the cat didn’t come 
back, nor the squirrel, and the powers of darkness no longer inter- 
fered with the course of true love. The lady in the case, mindful 
of her own difficulties, no doubt, now ¢rzes for witches with great 
success. 

Note that it takes a sz/ver bullet to bring down a witch. You 
have only to aim at her picture and the ball will take effect wherever 
she may be. And as I was advised, “If you can’t get hold of her 
photograph, just draw off her profile on the end of the barn, and 
shoot at that.” 

Your silver bullet is easily made by beating up a silver quarter or 
ten-cent piece. (The moulding of the silver bullet in “Der Frei- 
schiitz” will be recalled.) Witches’ bullets are of pith or hair, and 
are often found in the bodies of animals that have fallen victims to 
their spells. 

While I had not the pleasure of personal acquaintance with a 
witch or warlock, the promise is mine of introduction to two in good 
and regular standing. 

One, a dweller in the Fox Hills, is the proud possessor of a book 
which nobody can read. But it is chiefly as the “nephew of his 
uncle” that he is known to fame. This uncle of fearsome mem- 
ory —among many advantages he possessed over the common run 
of people was entire independence of police protection or burglar- 
alarms — never turned a key in his house, his barn, or his corn- 
crib. For, if any persons came on his premises with evil intentions, 
they were held there foot-fast until morning, or such time as he was 
pleased to release them. Men have been found standing under his 
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apple-trees with open but empty sacks, begging to be freed and sent 
away. 

The other notable, whom I hope to meet next summer, lives on 
the edge of the Owl Swamp. He was characterized “as about the 
best man we have left in that line.” 

But it is comfort to know that, if a witch hath power to charm, 
there be those also who can “unlock the clasping charm, and thaw 
the spell.” And this power does not reside in professionals only ; 
anybody, in fact, who knows how, can “try” for a witch. Of course, 
some people, having a natural gift that way, are more successful 
than others. They are possibly more ingenious in devising punish- 
ments. 

But certain conditions must be observed by everybody in all 
cases. Most important is the time for the trial. This must be 
within nine days after the spell has been detected. 

Persons of small invention had better confine themselves to old, 
reliable methods like the following : — 

If the cow’s milk is n’t good, throw the milking into the fire, or 
heat stones and drop them into the milk, or cut and slash the milk 
with knives. If this does not bring the witch to terms, she will be 
obliged to suffer severe pains, as from cutting or bruising. 

If your baking fail, burn a loaf. The witch will come to you, 
seeking to borrow. Give her nothing at all, bite, sup, nor greeting. 
For, if she obtain anything from you, even a word, no counter-charm 
of yours will avail to lift the spell. 

I happened to be present when an old lady, who had been away 
visiting, was asked for news of friends down the country. 

“Oh,” she said, “I didn’t get to see them. I was on my way to 
their house when some one told that their cow had died, and they 
were trying for the witch. Of course I did n’t go then.” 

Aunt Betsy knew well that, had she gone, silence and the cold 
shoulder would have been her portion, even though she were not 
among the suspects. For, at this critical time, the social amenities 
are in complete abeyance and hospitality in eclipse. 

When Mr. F.’s child was taken with crying spells at night, he 
stood it as long as he could, but, being a workingman, as he said, he 
could n’t afford to lose his rest. So, when all remedies failed, he 
decided that the child was tormented and he must try for the witch ; 
especially, as his wife admitted having met an old woman some days 
before, who admired and caressed the child. His preparations were 
elaborate, but, neglecting to take his mother-in-law into his confi- 
dence, they failed. For, when the witch came a-borrowing, she 
accommodated her. Otherwise, he assured me, the witch’s punish- 
ment would have been dire: “ She would have busted!” 
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Another man’s well-laid scheme went wrong because he could n't 
hold his tongue. His cattle had died unaccountably. So he built a 
pyre of brush and cord-wood and began to burn the bodies. 

Soon, across the field, a woman was seen, circling round in her 
approach to the fire. At last her clothing nearly touched the 
flame. “Gad!” but that was close!” he exclaimed. Instantly she 
shot away, released from her punishment. 

The year 1899, though a good apple year, was an off one for 
peaches. But some friends of mine contrived to get a taste at least, 
which was more than the most of us had. Coming home late one 
night, these young men passed a place where the only peaches in 
the neighborhood were said to be. They all “felt for peaches,” as 
their peculiar idiom has it, and the coincidence of opportunity with 
capacity struck them all. But the owner of the peaches was like- 
wise the owner of a savage dog, that, howling as he prowled, seemed 
to realize that eternal vigilance was the price of peaches. But one 
of the party bethought him how to lay the dog. He took his pocket- 
knife and drove the blade into a stake of the stake-and-rider fence, 
saying three times, “ Dog, keep your mouth shut until I release you.” 

In the language of an eye-witness, “ That dog nearly tore his toe- 
nails off getting to the back of the house. And there he stayed, 
with never a word out of him, until we had all the peaches we 
wanted. Of course, we only took a few to eat. As Jake pulled the 
knife out, the dog flew around the house again, raging like mad, and 
we made good time down the road!” 

These young men had no thought of stealing. “A few to eat” 
custom allowed them. For they, like the rest of this community, are 
self-respecting, substantial farmer-folk. Descendants of Germans 
who settled in Frederick County about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, they are still remarkably homogeneous. Their surnames, though 
badly corrupted as to spelling, preserve the German sound, and 
German idioms persist in their English speech. For their folk-lore, 
therefore, we may assume a Teutonic origin, especially, as the negro 
element is almost entirely lacking in this particular section of the 
county. The people, having mostly small holdings of land, never 
were slave-owners. 


Elisabeth Cloud Seip. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


AtconkIAN. E£thnobotany. Pages 2-5 of Miss L. S. Chamber- 
lain’s article on “Plants used by the Indians of Eastern North 
America,” in the “ American Naturalist” (vol. xxxv. pp. 1-10), for 
January, 1901, are devoted to the enumeration of plants used for 
food, artistic, manufacturing, and other purposes, medicine, orna- 
ment, etc. The tribes treated of more or less briefly are: Abnaki, 
Algonquin, Blackfeet, Delaware, Kickapoo, Menomoni, Miami, Mic- 
mac, Narragansett, Ojibway, Pequot, Pottawotomi, Savannah, Sacs 
and Foxes, Shawnee. In the case of the Shawnee, the Indian names 
of the plants in question are also given. At page 3 dogekumak is 
said to have been smoked by the Delawares,—this seems to be 
dockmackie. — Ojibwa. Dr. A. E. Jenks’s “ The Childhood of Ji-shib, 
the Ojibwa,” etc. (Madison, 1900, pp. 130), deserves mention here, as 
it is an interesting and attractive story of the growing up to name- 
bearing of a little Ojibwa child, and not one of the trashy children’s 
books of the day. 

ATHAPASCAN. Wavaho. To Part II. (pp. 469-517) of the “ Seven- 
teenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology,” Cos- 
mos Mindeleff contributes a valuable and interesting article on “ Na- 
vaho Houses,” illustrated with nine plates and fifteen figures. After 
a brief general introduction the following topics are treated : Descrip- 
tion of the country, habits of the people, legendary and actual winter 
hogdns, summer huts or shelters, sweat-houses, effect of modern con- 
ditions, ceremonies of dedication (pp. 504-509), the hogdn of the 
ylbitcai dance (pp. 509-514), Aogdn nomenclature, etc. The author 
notes that in and around the Navaho country the correct Indian 
word gogdn has become Anglicized in the form ogdn. The custom 
of “ half-concealed habitations,”’ so characteristic of the Navaho area, 
may be “a survival from the time when the Navaho were warriors 
and plunderers, and lived in momentary expectation of reprisals on 
the part of their victims.” Very interesting is the author’s state- 
ment (p. 484) that “it is an exceptional Navaho who knows the 
country well sixty miles about his birthplace, or the place where he 
may be living, usually the same thing.” Another curious fact is 
that “under normal circumstances, when the family has settled down 
and is at home, the care of the flocks devolves almost entirely on 
the little children, so young sometimes that they can just toddle 
about” (p. 485). The ancient clan lands, which have now no defined 
boundaries, are still spoken of as “ my mother’s land,” and elsewhere 
also woman’s influence appears. A noteworthy example of the fail- 
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ure of similarity of conditions to produce similarity of results is to 
be seen in the difference in house-structure of the Navahos and the 
Mokis or Hopi, —this the author attributes to “antecedent habits 
and personal character.” The influence of the whites in modifying 
the original Navaho ideas of house-building is also very noticeable. 
The house is very early mentioned in Navaho mythology, for in the 
creation myths, “ First-Man and First-Woman are discovered in the 
first or lowest underworld, living in a hut which was the prototype of 
the hogan.” The first sweat-house, or ¢d‘tce, is said also to have 
been made by First-Man. Mr. Mindeleff gives a brief account of the 
house-dedication songs, with texts in Navaho and English. Both 
husband and wife, besides the shaman, take part in these songs, the 
last singing the ceremonial songs. For grave causes (disease, fear 
of ghosts, bad dreams, etc.) an elaborate ceremony, called the dance 
of the yébitcai, is resorted to. At the end of the paper an exhaus- 
tive list of the Navaho names for the house, its parts, etc., is given, 
with etymological explanations. 

Cappoan. M. G. B. Grinnell’s sumptuous volume, “ The Indians 
of To-Day” (Chicago, 1900, pp. iii., 185), besides a good deal of gen- 
eral folk-lore by the way, contains some Pawnee myths and legends, 
reproduced from the author’s “ Pawnee Hero-Stories and Folk-Tales.” 
These are ‘“ The Ghost Wife,” “ The Bear Man,” “The Young Dog's 
Dance,” “ The Buffalo Wife.” 

Eskimo. In the “Popular Science Monthly” (vol. xlvii. pp. 624- 
631) for October, 1900, Professor Franz Boas publishes an article on 
“Religious Beliefs of the Central Eskimo,” embodying observations 
of Captain J. S. Mutch, collected during a long-continued stay in Cum- 
berland Sound. Captain Mutch’s investigations were made at the 
suggestion of Dr. Boas. It seems that “almost the sole object of 
the religious ceremonies of the Eskimo is to appease the wrath of 
Sedna, of the souls of animals, or of the souls of the dead that have 
been offended by the transgressions of taboos.” This is done with 
the help of the amgakut or shamans. Among the Central Eskimo 
there appears “an evident tendency to affiliate all customs and 
beliefs with the myth of the origin of sea animals,” a tendency which 
is “one of the principal causes that moulded the customs and beliefs 
of the people into the form in which they appear at the present 
time.” As compared with the beliefs of the Greenlanders, Dr. Boas 
tells us : “ The beliefs of the Central Eskimo are characterized by the 
great importance of the Sedna Myth and the entire absence of the 
belief in a powerful spirit called Tonarssuk, which seems to have 
been one of the principal features of Greenland beliefs.” 

Iroguoran. Ethnobotany. Pages 5-10 of Miss Chamberlain's 
article on “ Plants used by the Indians of Eastern North America,” 
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cited above, are devoted to the consideration of the following Iro- 
quoian tribes : Cayuga, Cherokee, Huron, Mohawk, Oneida, Onon- 
daga, Seneca, Wyandot. In the case of the Senecas and Wyandots 
the Indian names of the plants are given. In both sections of the 
paper the plant-names are arranged alphabetically under each tribal 
name. A list of forty authorities to which references are made is 
appended. 

Kwakiutt-Nootxa. Makah. To the “American Antiquarian” 
(vol. xxiii. pp. 69-73) for January-February, 1901, Dr. G. A. Dorsey 
contributes an interesting account of “ Games of the Makah Indians 
of Neah Bay.”” The information was obtained from “an unusually 
bright and intelligent Indian.” The games are: Dutaxchaias, or 
arrow-ring game; ¢/itsaktsaudl, or “ shoot arrow ;’’ ¢atauas, a spear- 
throwing game; fatikas, “sharp stick slanting;” keyuguah, or 
“shinney ;” ‘¢/ahatla, or battledore and shuttlecock ; sok¢is, a sort of 
guess-game, played with bones; sactssawhaik, “rolls far,” a game 
played with wooden discs; ehis, or dice game with beaver-teeth ; 
kaskas, a cup and pin game; dabut’hlkadi, top-spinning games (said 
to antedate white intercourse, but to be derived from the more 
northern tribes). Of the eleven Makah games here discussed, “three 
are dependent for their existence upon the proximity of the Makahs 
to the seashore, the chief material used in the three games being 
kelp; while in still another game we see modifications from the 
original buckskin ball of the Plains or Mountain Indians to a ball of 
whale-bone, while the game itself has become intimately bound up 
with the celebration of the capture of a whale.” These seashore 
modifications of inland games deserve careful and detailed study. In 
the soktis game the marked pieces are men, the unmarked women ; 
in the sactssawhaik, the single disc with an entirely black edge is 
male, the white-bordered discs female. 

Srovan. In “Everybody’s Magazine” (vol. iv. pp. 1-24) for Jan- 
uary, 1901, is an illustrated article entitled “ Some Indian Portraits.” 
The illustrations are Indian drawings (animals, men, tents, etc.) and 
“photographic portraits” by Gertrude Kasebier. The Indians 
whose pictures were taken were Sioux belonging to the “ Wild West ” 
aggregation. The drawings are interesting, and there is also given 
in facsimile the text (in Roman script) in Sioux of the story of the 
Custer fight. Several letters in English from educated Indians also 
find a place in the article. 

Urto-Aztecan. Mexican. In the “Nouvelles Archives des Mis- 
sions Scientifiques,” vol. xi. (1899), L. Diguet publishes a “ Contribu- 
tion a l'étude ethnographique des races primitives du Mexique: la 
sierra du Nayarit et ses indigénes.” The article deals with the Cora, 
Huichol, and Tepehuano Indians of the Sierras Nayarit and Durango 
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in the territory of Tepic and the state of Durango. The Coras stil] 
worship their ancient divinities in caves, and, like the Huichols, have 
preserved many old songs and traditions. The texts of some of 
them, together with certain ceremonial music, the author reproduces, 
Interesting items about manners and customs, general folk-lore, etc., 
are given. 

In the “ Revue Scientifique” (4° série, tome xiv. p. 473) for 
October 13, 1900, is an interesting note by José Ramirez on the 
ololiuhqut, a plant used by the ancient Mexicans to produce intoxica- 
tion. Like the peyote or mescal, this plant was held in very high 
esteem by the Aztecs, and the intoxication produced by the decoction 
preferred to that of the latter. The o/o/iuhgut is a plant belonging 
to the genus /fomea. According to Hernandez it was also called 
gohuaxthuatl, or “snake plant.” The Indian “medicine men” em- 
ployed it to induce visions. 

Moki. By far the greater portion (pp. 519-744) of Part II. of the 
“ Seventeenth Annuai Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology” 
is occupied by Dr. J. W. Fewkes’s detailed account of his “ Archzo- 
logical Expedition to Arizona in 1895,” illustrated with plates xcia- 
clxxv and figures 245-357. After a brief description of the general 
plan of the expedition, Dr. Fewkes discusses in detail the ruins of 
Verde Valley (cavate dwellings, pictographs, Montezuma Well, cliff- 
houses, ruins of Honanki and Palatki, and objects found there) and the 
ruins in Tusayan (Middle Mesa, East Mesa, Jeditoh, Awatobi, Sikyatki, 
etc.). The most interesting portions of the paper for the folk-lorist 
are the accounts of Awatobi (history, destruction, clans, shrines, mor- 
tuary remains, pottery, stone and bone implements, ornaments, etc.) 
and Sikyatki (history, destruction, clans, acropolis, Hopi cosmogony, 
pottery, symbolism of ceramic decorations, hair-dressing, mytho- 
logy, figures of animals, and other living creatures on pottery, veg- 
etal designs, sun-symbols and geometric figures, crosses and like 
decorations ; food-bow] decorations, arrows, pipes, and prayer-sticks). 
Sikyatki is of especial interest as indicating “a culture uninfluenced 
by the Spaniards.” The drawing of human figures on pottery, Dr. 
Fewkes thinks, “was a late development in Tusayan art, and post- 
dates the use of animal figures on their earthenware ” (p. 660). The 
sequence of evolution in designs was probably (1) geometrical figures, 
(2) birds, (3) other animals, (4) human beings. Except a figure of a 
maid’s head “the human hand, for some unknown reason, is the only 
part of the body chosen by the ancient Hopi for representation in 
the decoration of their pottery.” The most common symbols of 
decoration are the bird and the feather. Plants and their parts are 
very sparingly used for pottery decoration. The study of the geo- 
metric designs and linear figures is an art in itself. 
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ZAPOTECAN. In the “Bulletin of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History ” (vol. xiii. pp. 201-218), Prof. M. H. Saville publishes an 
account, illustrated with 11 plates and 8 figures in the text, of “Cru- 
ciform Structures near Mitla.” The investigations were carried on 
during the winters of 1898 and 1900. Aftera brief historical intro- 
duction, Mr. Saville describes the cruciform structures in the main 
group of “ Palaces,” at Xaaga and at Guiaroo. Concerning these 
structures we are told (p. 205): “Three of these chambers, which 
were unquestionably designed for tombs, of the ancient priests, have 
the ‘mosaic’ decoration. No structures of like character are known 
in any other part of Mexico or Central America. They are by far 
the most elaborate and important burial chambers yet found in the 
New World, both in size and in beauty of stone work.” The Indi- 
ans of the region about Mitla “ have a belief that stone or fragments 
taken from the buildings will, sooner or later, turn to gold.” The 
absence of carved monoliths at Mitla is noteworthy, considering the 
great monolithic lintels of one of the “ palaces.”” From page 210 we 
learn that “the common term used by the natives in designating the 
ruins is faderones, a corruption of the Spanish word paredones, ‘ walls,’ 
The Zapotecan term is dasul lyobaa. Lyobaa is the Zapotecan name 
of Mitla.” 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

ARAUCANIAN. In the “ Afiales de la Universidad de Chile” (San- 
tiago) for February, 1900 (pp. 341-373), May (pp. 923-937), July (pp. 
115-241), August (pp. 147-181), and September (pp. 337-348), Tomas 
Guevara continues his “ Historia de la Civilizacion de la Araucanfa.” 
The topics treated are : The discovery of Arauco and the campaigns 
of Valdivia, the conquest and resistance of the natives, their attempts 
at revolution and their results. Incidentally many names of places 
and persons belonging to the Araucanian language are explained, 
especially, those of native chiefs and battlefields. It was customary 
among the ancient Araucanians for individuals to be named after a 
certain animal, to which name was later added one denoting some 
action or quality, —a custom still surviving in some of the native 
settlements. Most of the Indians, however, now add a saint’s name 
from the calendar to their aboriginal appellation, ¢. g. Francisco 
Melivilu = Francis Four Snakes. The animal-name seems to 
have constituted a sort of family bond or tie, and the place where 
the family resided named after it also, thus, Vi/umapu = “the land 
of the Vi/u’’ (or “ Snake” family). Among the Vilu family of Ma- 
quehua, one cacique is named Painevilu, “Celestial Snake,” and his 
brother, another cacique, is Me/ivilu, or “ Four Snakes.” Ercilla and 


his famous poem, La Araucana, are discussed, and the subsequent 
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imitations of the work noted. An interesting point brought out in 
these papers is the readiness with which the Spanish conquerors 
adopted some of the native words into the jargon of their campaigns, 
especially words referring to military arts and expedients. — In the 
same periodical R. B. Brisefio has published a series of articles on 
“Chilean Anniversaries’ (Corolarios de los fastos de Chile en par- 
ticular), in which there is incorporated much that is interesting con- 
cerning names of persons and places of importance in the history of 
the country. Pages 272, 273, of his concluding article, in the number 
for August, 1900, deal with geographical names referring to distin- 
guished persons, etc. After Araucanian chiefs have been named: 
Caupolican, Lautaro, Rengo, Tucapel. Pages 284, 285, discuss six 
different etymologies offered for the word Cz/e, without reaching 
any satisfactory conclusion. Pages 290-309 are occupied with the 
discussion of the etymologies of some eighty or ninety geographical 
names of aboriginal derivation, among the principal ones being: 
Andes, Arauco, Biobio, Caupolican, Chile, Copiapé, Coquimbo, I tata, 
Lautaro, Longavi, Llanquihue, Maipd, Mapocho, Penco, etc. Not a 
few of these etymologies, however, are quite risky. 

Guayagui. What little is known about these Indians, a tribe of 
the less explored forest region of Paraguay is résuméd in R. Leh- 
mann-Nitsche’s “Quelques observations sur les indiens Guayaquis 
du Paraguay” (pp. 12), a reprint from the “ Rivista del Museo de La 
Plata,” vol. ix. (1899). 


GENERAL. 


INDIANS AND ANGLO-AmeErIcANS. A handy résumé of the story 
of the contact of the Indians and the Anglo-Saxon in North America 
is to be found in Lieutenant Georg Friederici’s “ Indianer und Anglo- 
Amerikaner. Ein geschichtlicher Ueberblick” (Braunschweig, 1900, 
pp. 147). The chief facts, with numerous bibliographical references, 
are given. 

Revicion. In the “Open Court” (vol. xv. pp. 46-56) for Janu- 
ary, 1901, Dr. W. T. Parker has a brief illustrated article on “ The 
Religious Character of the North American Indian.” Unfortunately 
the author, who seems rather to favor the absurd theory of an Israel- 
itish origin for the American Indian, and takes Longfellow literally, 
reads too much into the Indian ideas of God, heaven, etc. 

Researcu. In his “Notes sur l’Américanisme, quelques-unes de 
ses lacunes en 1900” (Paris, 1900), M. Désiré Pector résumés our 
knowledge of the topography, geology, palzontology, botany, anthro- 
pology, etc., of the New World, what has already been done and 
what needs to be done in the future. The book is in fact, as Dr. 
Verneau styles it (“ Anthropologie,” xi. p. 95), “a real guide for ex- 
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plorers and savants, although imperfect as all such books must 
necessarily be. What remains to be done in American philology, 
mythology, folk-lore, and sociology is here briefly indicated so that 
he who runs may read.” 

Sonc. Dr. Karl Biicher’s valuable essay on “ Arbeit und Rhyth- 
mus” (2" Aufl. Leipzig, 1899, pp. x, 412), which is reviewed else- 
where in this Journal, contains some items of American Indian 
song-lore. The appendix contains (pp. 384, 385) the music of three 
boat-songs, one from Th. Baker and the other two from Spix und 
Martius. In the index the Botocudos, Kolusch, and Indians in gen- 
eral, find a place. 

Tecunic Arts. —Dr. S. D. Peet’s “The Cliff Dwellers and Pue- 
blos” (Chicago, 1899, pp. xviii+-398) is the result of “several years 
of close study” of the clues as to the identity of the Pueblos In- 
dians and the Cliff Dwellers, to which argument the book is mainly 
devoted. The volume does not fall quite within the field of folk-lore, 
since, as the author remarks, “their myths and symbols have been 
left to another work,” — the appearance of which will be looked for- 
ward to with interest. It contains, nevertheless, many items of value 
to the student of the human mind and its outward expression. 

A. F. C.andl. CC. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


THe American Folk-Lore Society met in the rooms of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., with the American Society of 
Naturalists and other Affiliated Societies, December 27 and 28, 
1900. 

On Thursday, December 27, the Affiliated Societies met in Lover- 
ing Hall, at 8 p.m. An address of welcome was given by President 
Gilman. Prof. Frank Russell, of Harvard University, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on the Indians of the Southwest. 

At 9.30 p. M., in McCoy Hall, a reception was given by the Johns 
Hopkins University to the Affiliated Societies and guests. 

On Friday, December 28, the Council met at I0 A. M. 

At 11 A.M, in Donovan Hall, the Society met for business, the 
President, Dr. Franz Boas, in the chair. 

The Secretary presented the report of the Council. 

The number of Annual Members, according to the Secretary’s roll 
(printed in No. 51 of the Journal of American Folk-Lore, October- 
December, 1900), was reported as 336. 

The income received from yearly fees being obviously inadequate 
to the extensive tasks imposed on an American Folk-Lore Society, 
increase of the membership becomes the first duty of persons inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Society. Experience has shown that this 
can be most easily accomplished by some form of local organization. 
The Council has, therefore, decided to appoint in the several states 
of the Union, and in the provinces of the Dominion of Canada, local 
or state secretaries, who may represent the Society. In many states 
of the Union the Society is at present entirely unrepresented ; it 
ought not to be difficult to obtain in each state the accession of a 
certain number of members. Where possible, these Secretaries 
might organize local groups, or provide for occasional meetings, at 
which addresses might be made. Members of the Society interested 
in such development are requested to address the Permanent Secre- 
tary. 

During the year 1900 no volume of the Memoirs has been issued, 
the sum now in hand properly to be credited to the Publication 
Fund not having been sufficient for such issue. It is expected that 
the series will be continued by volumes as creditable to the Society 
as those already published, and such a volume will probably appear 
in the course of the current year. 

The issue of the Journal of American Folk-Lore has continued 
regularly. 
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At a past Annual Meeting, a committee on Music was appointed, 
with a view to the promotion of the collection and study of folk- 
music, more especially to that of the negroes in the Southern States. 
The pressing necessity of such collection has been repeatedly urged ; 
but no active steps have been taken by the committee, owing to the 
absence of funds available for the carrying on of this work in the 
only advantageous manner, namely, by the employment of skilled 
musicians for the purpose of travel and research. If the end is to 
be achieved, the task can no longer be delayed; it would appear 
impossible that an appeal could be made to the generosity of the 
American people without obtaining an adequate response. It is 
expected that at the next annual meeting a more satisfactory report 
may be made on this head. Members of the Society, and others 
who take an especial interest in this task, are requested to address 
the Chairman of the Committee. 


RECEIPTS. 
December 27, 1899. Balance . ° ‘ ‘ , ° - $796.70 
Annual dues (for one or more years) . ‘ . ‘ - 924.00 
Contribution for payment of collections on two checks oe -20 
Subscriptions to Publication Fund . . » 190.00 
John Crosby Brown, contribution to the Committee on n Music ‘ 50.00 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., sales of Memoirs to January 31 . - 226.10 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., sales of Journals to January 31 . - 192.89 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., sales for the half year, to August 22 . 186.20 





Sales of volumes of Memoirs through the Secretary . , ; 14.00 
$2580.09 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacturing Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, No. 47 . ° - $244.92 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacturing Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, No. 48 . : 220.29 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manutactering Journal of Aseicon 
Folk-Lore, No. 49 . : 232.44 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacturing Journal of Amesiven 
Folk-Lore, No. 50 . ‘ ° : , , - 206.77 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., binding, etc. . ‘ , , ‘ 92.59 
Typewriting for Memoir No. VII. ; ; ; , : ° 13.00 
E. E. Wheeler, printer, to W. W. Newell . , . ° ‘ 51.41 
W. W. Newell, Secretary, postage and express charges ° ° 8.70 
R. B. Dixon, Treasurer of Boston Branch, rebates. , ° 33-50 
M. L. Fernald, Cambridge . ‘ , ; ‘ : : : 13.00 


Mrs. G. A. McLeod, Cincinnati . ° : : ox , 12.50 
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W. W. Newell, for printing circular . , ° 11.25 
Second National Bank, New York [collecting out of town 

checks] . : : ; ; : ° ‘ ; , . 4.25 

$1144.62 

December 28, 1900, balance to new account , ‘ ‘ - 1435.47 

$2580.09 


No nominations for officers during the year 1901 having been 
forwarded to the Secretary, according to the rule permitting any 
member to offer such nominations, those of the Council were read, 
as follows :— 

PRESIDENT, Prof. Frank Russell, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

First VicE-PRESIDENT, Prof. Livingston Farrand, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Dr. George A. Dorsey, Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago, III. 

CounciLtors (for three years), Dr. Roland B. Dixon, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Mr. Stansbury Hagar, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. Alfred L. Kroe- 
ber, San Francisco, Cal. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for the officers as 
nominated. 

No further business coming up, the Society proceeded to hear the 
address of the retiring President, Dr. Franz Boas, on “ The Mind of 
Primitive Man.” 

Mrs. Waller R. Bullock, Baltimore, Md., offered a Report on the 
Collection of Maryland Folk-Lore, as undertaken by the Maryland 
Folk-Lore Society. 

Further papers were presented, as follows :— 

The Good Hunter of the Iroquois, Rev. W. M. Beaucnamp, 
D. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Legends of the Slavey Indians of the Mackenzie River, Dr. 
Rospert Bett, Ottawa, Canada. 

The Shoshonean Game of Na-wd-ta-pi, Dr. Gzorce A. Dorsey, 
Chicago, III. 

An Interpretation of Pueblo Katcinas, Dr. J. WALTER FEWKES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Lazy Man in Omaha Indian Lore, Miss Atice C. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Treatment of an Ailing God, Dr. WAsHInGTON MATTHEws, 
Washington, D. C. 

Witch-Finding in Frederick County, Maryland, Miss ELIsABETH 
Ciovup Seip, Baltimore, Md. 
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Laieikawai : a Legend of the Hawaiian Islands, Dr. Joun Rak 
(from memoranda of the deceased author). 

Methods of Burial in British Columbia. (Illustrated.) Mr. Har- 
LAN I. Smitu, New York, N. Y. 

Hair in Folk-Lore, Mr. H. E. Warner, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary WALKER FINLAy SPEERS presented and sang Negro 
Folk-Songs collected by herself in Anne Arundel County, Maryland. 

A resolution of thanks was adopted to the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, to the Maryland Folk-Lore Society, and to the Local Committee. 

The Society adjourned, the Secretary to appoint time and place 
of the next Annual Meeting. 

At 7 p. M.,in the Hotel Rennert, took place the Annual Dinner 
of the American Society of Naturalists and Affiliated Societies. 

The following are Committees of the Council for the year 1901 : — 

Committee on Publication: Dr. F. Boas, Miss A. C. Fletcher, 
Dr. Henry Wood, with the President and Permanent Secretary of 
the Society. 

Committee on Local Societies: Presidents or other Representa- 
tives of the Local Branches or Societies, with the President and 
Secretary. 

Committee on the Collection and Record of Folk-Music in North 
America: Dr. F. Boas, American Museum of Natural History, Cen- 
tral Park, New York, N. Y., Chairman ; Prof. C. L. Edwards, Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn.; Miss A. C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. W. R. Bullock, Balti- 
more, Md., as Representative of the Maryland Folk-Lore Society. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ADIEUS OF THE RETIRING EpiTor.— With the end of the century the 
Permanent Secretary of the American Folk-Lore Society, who has directed 
the Journal of American Folk-Lore through its thirteen completed volumes, 
resigned his task as editor ; and with the initial number of the new century 
this responsibility is assumed by an associate, who, in the “ Record of 
American Folk-Lore,” has furnished the greater part of the bibliography 
contained in the recent numbers of the Journal. Under such circum- 
stances it seems proper that the retiring editor should offer to members of 
the Society and readers of the Journal a few words of regard and leave- 
taking. The duty which he relinquishes has been singularly agreeable in 
respect of the excellent understanding which has existed with contributors 
and collaborators. The number of investigators qualified properly to deal 
with traditional matter has indeed been limited ; but among these have pre- 
vailed a kindness of attitude and readiness of service which have made the 
duty of an editor a work of pleasure and service. Nor need it be feared 
that in the future such codperation is likely to diminish. It is true that 
this department of science has suffered unusual losses. From the small 
body of anthropological students in America during the past decade have 
been removed many names, some of world-wide reputation, others beloved 
and admired within their own circle, and the places of these laborers have 
not as yet been filled. But the increasing interest in anthropological in- 
quiries, and the opportunities only lately provided in the universities, are 
developing young minds, who will begin their careers with a scientific outfit 
more complete than belonged to their predecessors, whose researches they 
will carry forward with equal ability and devotion. The value of traditional 
material, its indispensability to correct theory in history, psychology, ethics, 
and religion, so often enforced in this journal, is no longer a disputed claim, 
but one conceded by all scholars capable of forming an opinion. In the 
course of the rapid change which is converting so-called savages into folk 
as civilized as any others, ancient lore has been passing away with swifter 
and swifter flight, with which the energy of collection has not kept pace. 
The result will be, as often predicted in these pages, that there will remain 
deficiencies of record, to which in the future will correspond uncertainties 
of theory. To make good such omissions must be the object of the Society 
and its Journal, a task to be pursued with the greater persistency, the more 
attenuated become the sources of information. The retiring editor, who, 
as Permanent Secretary, will still be concerned with the fortunes of the 
Society, and who will be connected with the Journal as Associate Editor, 
rejoices in the good fortune which enables him to leave its management in 
hands capable of following with increased activity the ends which from its 
foundation the Society has sought to attain. 

William Wells Newell. 
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GREETING. — Speaking, if he may, for the members of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, and for all students of Folk-Lore.with whom the Journal has 
come into contact, the incoming Editor thanks his predecessor and col- 
league for the generous and unstinted services which he has always placed 
at the disposal of our science. America, especially, owes to him much it 
can never pay. Founded under his auspices, directed by him so long with 
admirable discretion and ability, the Journal has been one of the makers of 
science for the new century. Could he not continue to count upon the 
wise counsel and long experience of the one who has gone before, his suc- 
cessor would hesitate, still more than he has done, to followhim. That he 
remains as Associate Editor is matter for felicitation. The future years of 
the Journal will, it is hoped, be the continuance of the rich and fruitful 
harvest of the past. 

Alexander F, Chamberlain. 


Fo.k-LorE INVESTIGATIONS IN AUSTRALIA. — According to “ Nature” 
(vol. Ixiii. p. 88): “Early in the summer [of 1900] a memorial was sub- 
mitted to the governments of South Australia and Victoria, praying that 
facilities might be granted to Mr. Gillen, one of the inspectors of aborigines, 
and Prof. Baldwin Spencer, for the continuance of their investigations into 
the habits and folk-lore of natives of Central Australia and the Northern 
Territory. ‘The memorial, which was signed by all British anthropologists 
and many prominent representatives of other sciences, has met with a 
prompt and generous response. The government of South Australia has 
granted a year’s leave of absence to Mr. Gillen, and the government of 
Victoria has provided a substitute for Professor Spencer during his absence 
from Melbourne.” The sum of £1000 has been contributed towards the 
ordinary expenses of the expedition by Mr. Syme, the proprietor of the 
Melbourne “ Age.” The party starts in February, and, after a careful study 
of the tribes of the MacDonnell Range, will travel along the Roper River 
towards the Gulf of Carpentaria, and, if there be time, will also proceed 
down the Daly and Victoria rivers. It is fully expected that, with favor- 
able conditions of weather, etc., the explorers will meet with a success as 
brilliant as that which fell to their expeditions of three years ago. 


THE VALUE OF THE Epic For SocioLocy. — Writing of “ Sociology and 
the Epic” (Amer. Journ. of Sociol., vol. vi. 1900, pp. 267-271), Mr. A. G. 
Keller notes the great gain that would accrue to sociological science, “if 
the workers on the grand scale could have at their service separate mono- 
graphs which would undertake impartially to gather and systematize the 
sociological material in such documents as the Vedas, the Zend-Avesta, 
the Eddas, the Hebrew Scriptures, the Kalevala, the Nibelungen Lied, the 
Homeric poems, and the like.” The writer then indicates briefly the 
merits of the Iliad and the Odyssey in this respect, holding them to be 
more or less “ universal and unbiased.” Judged in this way, the Homeric 
poems, he thinks, appear to advantage when compared with certain Rus- 
sian and German epic compositions. 
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ARCADIAN RELIGION.—In a very interesting article, “In Arkadia” 
(Cath. Univ. Bull., vol. vi. r900, pp. 525-541), Mr. Daniel Quinn writes of 
the ancient and modern characteristics of this region of the Peloponnesus, 
The following passage (p. 539) is worth reproducing here: “ The Arkadian 
of to-day, like his ancestors, is religious, — more religious than good. He 
delights in feasts, and in the ‘ panegyrics,’ or occasions of dancing, sing- 
ing, and eating, that accompany church celebrations. Every mountain-top 
is crowned with a chapel, and has its analogous feast-day, when all the 
inhabitants of the village to which the mountain belongs ascend to the 
little plateau round the chapel, many of them dressed in mountain costumes 
of kilt and fez, where they first hear Mass, and then amuse themselves in 
lively songs and vigorous dances, and in feastings, in which roast lamb and 
resined wine play the chief réle. It is also common to build chapels near 
springs of cool water. These latter chapels are often sacred to the 
Madonna, under the title of Zoodochos pege, or ‘the Fountain that contains 
the Life-Giver,’ referring to the Blessed Virgin as Mother of God, while 
the chapels on mountain-tops are usually dedicated to the prophet Elias or 
to the Ascension of Our Lord.” An excessively modern element in this 
environment reveals itself in the practice the natives have of killing and 
catching the beautiful speckled trout of the mountain torrents by explod- 
ing dynamite. How the old lingers on may be judged from another fact 
that “even in the last century, the inhabitants rarely, and most of them 
never, visited those villages distant only a walk of two hours.” 


FoLK-LORE OF THE NUMBER SEVEN. — In a paper read before the Ger- 
man Anthropological Society at Halle in September, 1900, on “ Die Sie- 
benzahl im Geistesleben der Volker” (Corrbl., xxxi. pp. 96-98), Dr. von 
Andrian traces “the evil seven” of German folk-lore back to the “seven 
evil spirits” of the ancient Babylonians. According to Dr. von Andrian 
these people had “the cult of seven” more highly developed than any 
other so far known, and it is from them that “ seven-lore” has traveled into 
all parts of Europe and into many regions of Asia and Africa. The Baby- 
lonians had: Seven planets, seven star-pairs, seven regions of the world, 
seven rivers, seven winds, seven mountains and seas (about Aralu), seven 
gates of the lower world, seven tones, the seven-headed cosmic snake, the 
seven-day week, etc. The “cult of seven” appears to be weakest nowa- 
days among the North and South Slavs, the Roumanians, the modern 
Greeks, and the Albanians. Probably the author sees more Babylonian 
influence in this matter than has really been at work. 


TREES STRUCK BY LIGHTNING.—In connection with the Kentucky 
belief that “locust trees are more often struck by lightning than any oth- 
ers,” reference may be made to the discussion of this subject by Karl Miil- 
lenhoff in his “Die Natur im Volksmunde” (Berlin, 1898). Says the 
author (p. 71): “ The old popular idea that the lightning had a predilec- 
tion for certain trees has quite recently been confirmed by careful observa- 
tions. The statistics of eleven years in Lippe show that, although seven 
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tenths of the forest in that region consists of beeches, oaks were struck 
fifty-six times, firs and pines twenty-four times, and beeches not once. .. . 
Next to the oak, in frequency of suffering from lightning strokes, comes the 
poplar, — statistics of recent date concerning the territory about Moscow 
indicating that over half the trees struck by lightning were poplars. From 
time immemorial these trees have been planted around the farms as natural 
lightning-conductors.” So Miillenhoff considers that the old German say- 
ing has justified itself : — 
Vor den Eichen sollst du weichen, 


Vor den Fichten sollst du fliichten, 
Doch die Buchen sollst du suchen. 


ZaHoRIS. — Appendix F (pp. 367-372) of Prof. W. F. Barrett’s elab- 
orate study of the “ Divining Rod,” which occupies the chief part of the 
“Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research” for October, 1900, 
gives a brief account of the Zahoris, or lynx-eyed clairvoyants, of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries in Spain, who were believed 
to be able “ to see things, although hidden in the bowels of the earth, if 
not covered with blue cloth.” They were said to be born on Good Friday, 
and, according to some writers, “‘ were accustomed to restrict this faculty 
of seeing to certain days, the third and sixth day of the week, which is a 
token of a secret pact [with Satan].” Besides being able to see corpses 
through the sarcophagi inclosing them, to see through clothes, flesh, and 
bones into the secretest parts of the human body, they also detected “ veins 
of water and treasures of metal,” hidden underground to a depth of twenty 
pike-handles, or, some say, to the extent of thirty to forty fathoms. Ac- 
cording to Professor Barrett: “The word ‘Zahori’ is really from the 
Arabic, meaning ‘clear,’ ‘enlightened ;’ it was, in fact, equivalent to the 
term, ‘clairvoyant,’ as that word is now used. The same root occurs in 
Hebrew, and is the origin of the title ‘Zohar,’ the famous Bible of the 
Kabbalists.” It is rather curious that apparently the earliest account of 
the “ Zahoris” is contained in the section De Anima, lib. ii., speculatio ii. 
(pp. 300, 301), of a book published in the city of Mexico in 1557, the 
Phisica Speculatio of Alphonsus (Gutierrez) 4 Vera Cruce, which work was 
reprinted in Salamanca in 1559 (copies of both works appear to be in the 
British Museum). This fact further enhances the importance of Mexico 
as a fountain of literature and printing during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 


CHRISTMAS IN FRENCH-CANADA.—In “North American Notes and 
Queries” (vol. i. pp. 169-178) for December, 1900, there is an interesting 
account of “A French-Canadian Christmas” by Mr. E. T. D. Chambers. 
Both Christmas and New Year’s are largely children’s festivals, and as 
such have appealed to the poets and story-tellers of the land. Says the 
author (p. 177): “Many French-Canadian children are taught the pretty 
fiction that the Christmas gifts that greet them when they awaken on 
Christmas morning are sent them by the Little Jesus, and Fréchette, the 
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poet-laureate of French-Canada, has woven about this juvenile belief one 
of the most attractive stories of his Christmas in French-Canada.”’ The old 
New Year’s custom of the /gnol/ée or Guignolée seems almost to have died 
out, or to have become something similar to Valentine’s Eve in some parts 
of America. Formerly, “On the eve of the New Year bands of youthful 
masqueraders serenaded the various residents of the locality after night- 
fall with music and song, knocking at doors and windows, and begging for 
offerings for the poor, generally eatables, with threats of revenge if gifts 
were refused. A piece of pork with the tail adhering, called La Chignée, 
was the traditional offering expected.” In the city of Montreal, down to 
about 1860, the mayor used to issue, on New Year’s Eve, permits to young 
men “to run the Ignolée without danger of arrest or molestation by the 
police.” The Indians, too, share in the observances of Christmas. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Chambers: “The Huron Indians of Lorette sing in their 
own language a very fine carol, /esus Ahatonnia,— ‘Jesus is born.’ The 
oldest existing copy of it is a MS. in the Parliamentary Library at Quebec, 
in the handwriting of Pere Chaumonot, and the words are supposed to have 
been composed by the martyred Jesuit missionary, Jean de Brebceuf. At 
all events, they date from the time of the bloody missions of the Huron 
Peninsula. The Christianized Montagnais Indians, who inhabit the forests 
that stretch from the north of Quebec to Hudson’s Bay, sing to French- 
Canadian airs a number of cantiques in their own language, throughout 
the night of Christmas Eve, which they call ‘the night when we do not 
sleep.’” 


ATACAMENAN FO LkK-Lore. — From the little “ Glosario de la Lengua 
Atacamejia”’ (Santiago, 1896, pp. 36), by Vaisse, Hoyos, and Echeverria, 
the following items of folk-lore have been extracted : — 

Ckarataire, “bare ribs.” Said in jest or insult of a very lean person 
(p. 17). 

Ckaniliblibar, “ pitcher belly.” Said in jest of very fat or corpulent per- 
sons (p. 25). 

Paatcha, “the earth” (considered as a species of divinity). The vicufia 
hunters believe that “among the vicufias there is always one who is the 
duenna or facha of all, and to render the animal propitious they offer up to 
it (burying the offerings in a hole in the ground wherever they may be 
hunting) coca, aguardiente, and tobacco. By reason of this superstitious 
practice, they believe the pacha of the vicufias permit to them to hit the 
mark in shooting” (p. 27). The expression paatchamdma is also in use. 
There is evidently some relationship here with the Pachacamac of the 
ancient Peruvians. These Indians of Chili form a linguistic stock by 
themselves. 


POLYNESIAN FirE-WALKERS. — The “ Hawaiian Gazette” for December 
18, 1900, January 22, 25, and 29, 1901, contains a discussion of the 
“ fire-walking” ceremony, interest in which was revived by the presence in 
Honolulu of Papa Ita, the aged and famous Tahitian “ fire-walker.” Of one 
of his “walks” we read: “ Papa Ita walked upon hot stones Saturday 
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night in the presence of Queen Liliuokalani, Prince David, and several 
hundred spectators, who cheered the aged Tahitian, picking his way care- 
fully upon the oven. The performance was an artistic success, and those 
who were disappointed at previous exhibitions by the lack of spectacular 
features had nothing to complain of. The stones were glowing when over- 
turned by the native assistants, and settled into position. Papa Ita was 
clad in a skirt of red cloth with yellow figures and a /i-leaf girdle. As he 
walked around the oven, speaking the words of his incantation to Vahine- 
nui, native singers o/ilied the ancient me/es, accompanying their weird 
chants on gourds. Then the Tahitian, picking his way carefully upon the 
stones, which were in a firm position, walked straight through the oven. 
Repeating his performance of calling upon his gods to assist him, he walked 
back over the stones, and resumed his seat. He was loudly applauded, 
Queen Liliuokalani and Prince David joining in the ovation. Papa Ita 
wore a satisfied smile. After a few moments of rest, he trod the lava 
blocks again, repeating this eight or nine times. During this time the 
mele singers alternated with a Hawaiian quintet in rendering the music and 
airs of Hawaii. The performance was free from the disgraceful scenes 
which attended the one given on Thursday. Papa Ita leaves for Ilo to- 
morrow, where an exhibition will be given this week.” 

The coming of Papa Ita to Hawaii seems to have stirred up again the 
never-quenched embers of native beliefs, for the “Gazette” for January 29, 
1901, in a brief editorial on Xahunaism, says: “Since the coming of Papa 
Ita there has been a revival of Kahunaism in these Islands which has led 
some of the clergy, in direct spiritual contact with the natives, to take vari- 
ous measures of resistance. No belief is harder to get out of the native mind 
than that in the power and presence of witchcraft. Some of the strongest 
and most cultivated Hawaiians turn to the Xahunas in time of weakness 
or distress, and all the laws that have been passed against these devil- 
doctors, and all the knowledge imparted to their dupes, does not suffice to 
stop the spread of their sorcery, or limit the respect paid to its pretensions. 
People are still being prayed to death, as they were in the days when a 
Kahuna tried the experiment upon the famous John Young, only to die 
himself in abject terror when Young set up an altar, and began industri- 
ously praying for the death of the Kahuna. Elsewhere in these columns we 
show how a young wife was made ill by Xahunaism, and not long ago a 
reputable evening paper attributed the death of David Naone to the same 
cause. Indeed, such instances might be multiplied by scores without going 
back on the calendar very far. Papa Ita has brought the superstition to a 
much whiter heat than are the lava stones upon which he walks. In the 
Hawaiian belief he has more than apostolic power to ‘bind or loose.’ It 
was only necessary to hear the cries of native rage when a Aaole tried to 
follow in Papa Ita’s footsteps on the heated rock, and to see the Hawaiians 
flock about the old man after.his performance to touch the hem of his gar- 
ment, to realize the height and depth of the heathen influence he is found- 
ing. We should have no cause for astonishment, if Papa Ita’s tour undid, 
in a month’s time, the work of laborious years in leading the native up 
from superstition to enlightenment.” 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Boston. — December 7, 1900. The first regular meeting of the Boston 
Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society was held at the residence of 
Miss Reed, 184 Commonwealth Avenue, Prof. F. W. Putnam presiding. 
The deferred election of officers resulted as follows: President, Prof. F. W. 
Putnam. Vice-Presidents, Mr. W. W. Newell, Dr. G. J. Engelmann.  Secre- 
tary, Miss Helen Leah Reed. Council, Dr. E. F. Pope, Dr. S. E. Palmer, 
Mr. Ashton Willard, Dr. Frank Russell, Mr. Francis Noyes Balch. Three 
vacancies in the list of officers were afterwards filled by the choice of Mrs, 
Lee Hoffmann, Mrs. O. B. Cole, Mr. Eliot Remick. After the transaction 
of business, Mr. W. W. Newell gave an account of the Hawaiian legend of 
Laieikawai, as recorded by Dr. John Rae. Professor Putnam gave an ac- 
count of recent work in American Archeology, and Dr. Hrdlitka described 
the work of preserving Indian types, carried on under his supervision. 

January 18. The regular meeting was held by invitation of Mrs. John 
A. Remick, 300 Marlborough Street. Dr. Robert Means Lawrence gave 
the paper of the evening, his subject being “ Verbal Charms and Spells.” 
He reviewed certain superstitions in the realm of medicine, showing that a 
belief in the efficacy of mummy dust prevailed as late as the time of 
Charles the Second, and that an opinion that some ailments might be 
cured by the use of passages of Scripture continued to a later time. He 
alluded to the general medizval belief in astrology, and gave examples of 
remedies which he had found prescribed in old Florentine manuscripts, the 
work of Spanish priests who had accompanied the earliest explorers of 
Mexico. 

February 19. The regular meeting was held at the house of Dr. Robert 
Means Lawrence, 321 Marlborough Street, Mr. W. W. Newell presiding. 
The speaker of the evening was Dr. Rodney A. True, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who treated of “ Folk Materia Medica.” Dr. True, in his interesting 
paper, called attention to the belief in the power of certain vegetable and 
animal substances to cure disease entertained by primitive peoples. He 
showed that while some of these substances were evidently worthless, and 
their supposed efficacy imaginary, others have been proved by modern 
science to possess more or less value. Thus folk-opinion is not wholly to 
be distrusted, but, on the contrary, continues to offer valuable suggestions. 





ROBERT GRANT HALIBURTON (1831-1901). 


Rosert GRANT HALIBuRTON, whose death at Pass Christian, Miss., has 
been announced, was a man of varied talents and accomplishments. Born 
June 3, 1831, at Windsor, Nova Scotia, the son of Judge Haliburton (“Sam 
Slick”), he was educated at King’s College in that town, graduating with 
high honors. In 1852 he took the degree of M. A., and twenty-two years 
after his 4/ma Mater conferred on him a D. C. L. in consideration of his 
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scientific labors. Connected with the volunteer militia, he rose to be 
lieutenant-colonel, and was in 1861 A. D. C. to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Nova Scotia. His profession was that of a lawyer (having been called to 
the bar in 1853), and he figured as counsel in many important private and 
governmental cases, serving in 1875 as one of the commissioners in the 
settlement of the celebrated Prince Edward Island land question. In 
1876 the Provincial Government created him a Q. C., and the Dominion 
Government in 1878 conferred a like honor upon him. Although he had 
declined in 1854 to enter the Provincial Parliament, following the advice 
of his father, he took, nevertheless, a keen interest in political affairs both 
as a speaker and a writer of pamphlets, newspaper and magazine articles, 
advocating the cause of a self-reliant Canada and a united empire, views 
which he further emphasized and expounded during his residence in Eng- 
land, 1871-1876. On his return to Canada he was publicly welcomed, and 
from 1877-1881 practised law at the Federal capital. Ill-health supervening 
in 1881 made it necessary for him to pass the winter in warm climates, and 
from that time forth (with the exception of certain efforts for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people of Jamaica, where he spent for many 
years a considerable part of his time) he devoted himself chiefly to sci- 
entific studies and investigations. He attended when possible the meetings 
of scientific societies and congresses in America and Europe, and con- 
tributed often to their proceedings and transactions. He was a member of 
many learned societies in both hemispheres and a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the Royal Society of Antiquarians of the North (Copenhagen), etc. The 
income from the practice of his profession earlier in life and his interests in 
Nova Scotia coal mines enabled him during his years of scientific activity 
to engage in travel and investigations otherwise impossible. His discover- 
ies concerning the “dwarf races” of northern Africa were the result of 
several extended journeys in Morocco and the Atlas region, 1887-1893. 
These investigations excited a good deal of controversy at the time, but the 
author held his own well, and his continued studies have added very much 
to the literature of “dwarf peoples” all over the globe. The “ dwarf ani- 
mals” of pygmy races also engaged Mr. Haliburton’s attention. One of 
his theories was that the race of man began with a “ Dwarf Era,” and some 
of his views were even farther from the run of common scientific reasoning, 
but none the less interesting or suggestive for that. The logical conse- 
quences of his “dwarf theory” led him sometimes unconsciously to mag- 
nify the significance of evidence that failed to convince other observers. 
Through persistence, however, he was often able at last to fit the missing 
links in the chain. 

Another subject to which Mr. Haliburton devoted much study was the 
relation of the Pleiades to the calendars and mythologies of primitive peo- 
ples. Here again his African travels helped him out. In several publica- 
tions he supported the thesis that “these stars are the ‘central sun’ of the 
religious calendars, myths, traditions, and symbolisms of early ages,” —a 
view more poetical than scientific. 
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Of his numerous publications and addresses (outside of many political 
and social essays), the following are of interest to the folk-lorist : — 

1. The Unity of the Human Race proved by the Universality of Cer- 
tain Superstitions connected with Sneezing. Halifax, 1863. 

2. New Material for the History of Man, derived from a Comparison 
of the Calendars and Festivals of Nations. Part I. The Festival 
of the Dead. Halifax. Part II. Astronomical Features in the 
Mosaic Cosmogony. Halifax, 1863-1864. 

3. Notes of Mt. Atlas and its Traditions. Read before Amer. Assoc. 
Adv. Séi., 1882. 

4. Primitive Traditions about the Lost Pleiades. Vature (London), 
vol, xxi. (1881-1882) pp. 100, ror. 

5. Notes on a Tau Cross on the Badge of a Medicine Man of the. 
Queen Charlotte Isles. Read before the Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sc., 
1886. See, also, ature, vol. xxxiv. (1886) p. 610. 

6. On Gypsies and an Ancient Hebrew Roll in Sus and the Sahara. 
Read before the Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1887. See, also, Mature, 
vol. xxxvi. p. 599. 

7. On Berber and Guanche Traditions as to the Burial-Place of Her- 
cules. Read before the Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1888. 

8. Primitive Astronomical Traditions as to Paradise. did. 

9. Gypsy Acrobats in Ancient Africa. /ourn. Gypsy-Lore Soc., 1890. 

10. Dwarf Races and Dwarf Worship. Read before J/nternat. Congr. 
of Orientalists, 1891. 

11. The Dwarfs of Mt. Atlas. London, 1891. 

12. Racial Dwarfs in the Atlas and the Pyrenees. Jmper. Asiat. Quar. 
Rev., 1893; Academy (London), 1893. See, also, ature, vol. 
xlvii. p. 294. 

13. Orientation of Temples by the Pleiades. ature, vol. xlviii. (1893) 
p- 566. 

14. Survivals of Dwarf Races in the New World. Read before the 
Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sti., 1894. 

15. Dwarf Survivals and Traditions as to Pygmy Races. Jdid., 1895. 

16. A Search for Lost Colonies of Northmen and Portuguese in Brit- 
ish North America. Read before Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sct., 1895. 
See, also, Proc. Roy. Geogr. Soc., 1895, and Pop. Sci. Mo., vol- 
xxvii. (1885) pp. 40-51. 

17. Zwergstamme in Sud- und Nord-Amerika, Verh. d. Berliner An- 
throp. Ges. 1896, pp. 470-472. 

18. The Dwarf Domestic Animals of Pygmies. Proc. Canad. /nst., vol. 
i. N. S., 1897, pp. 3-7. 

The writer of these lines of appreciation had only slight personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Haliburton, but found him to be an amiable gentle- 
man of the old school, with an inexhaustible fund of reminiscences and 
experiences. He had, too, the zest and enthusiasm of a man of science 
wedded to a life of great variety and extensive scholarship. 

Alex. F. Chamberlain, 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MAss. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


Devi, TaLes. By Vircinta Frazer Boye. Illustrated by A. B. Frost, 
Harper & Brothers. 1900. 


Stories of the old South, recorded by one who learned them in her child- 
hood from the negroes of Mississippi. The tales are repeated for the most 
part in the forceful, native phrase of the black “mammy,” to whom they 
had come as a heritage of generations. But inasmuch as they are embel- 
lished by suggestive setting, and moulded into artistic form by graceful 
narration, they must be assigned to the domain of literary rather than sci- 
entific folk-lore. It is, however, a work of wide interest, not only by reason 
of the weird fascination of the tales themselves, but because of their value 
to the psychologist and anthropologist, in showing, as they do, the supersti- 
tion which is as warp in the characters of these dusky children, and which, 
crossed and recrossed by the woof of daily doings, makes up the fabric of 
their life. 

The ten tales of the collection have for their common theme the baleful 
influence of the Evil One, who wanders abroad in the quarters during “de 
dark er de moon ;” and the counter conjuring of the good Hoodoo, whose 
business it is to beat the devil at his own game. 

There is a suggestion of Faust in the tragedy of “ Marse Charles,” the 
only one of the tales that deals with the “Quality,” and a hint of classic 
Psyche in the clay butterflies fashioned by the crazed old Maumer to “fetch 
back de soul er Cindy’s baby.” Most of the stories recall Asop’s Fables, 
from the active participation of the beasts and birds, here regarded as 
emissaries of Satan. Herein, also, is Darwinism reversed, so to speak. 
“Brer Baily hain’t got no call ter ‘low dat niggers is ’v’luted fum Afiker 
monkeys, fur dey ’v’lute back inter monkeys, sho, mum!” For this was the 
punishment of the transgressing piccaninny who, bribed by Satan, stole the 
widow’s last coal of fire. 

Nor is this African philosophy free from the complacent egoism that 
marks the dogmatic wherever found: “ Now white folks ain’ lack niggers,” 
old Daddy Mose explains; “dey ’ll look at de new moon ober de lef’ shoul- 
der th’u’ de trees an’ nebber eben tek time ter say er pra’r back’ards: 
whilst dey puts on de right shoe fust, an’ wonder what’s de matter wid dey 
business when hit go wrong. . . . White folks sho’ is cu’is.” 

The illustrations are genuine illuminations to the text, and help to make 
the volume one to be welcomed by all who find interest in folk-tales, and 
care for their preservation. The tales belong to the past, and must have 
departed with it had they not found in Mrs. Boyle a competent and sym- 
pathetic chronicler. 

Frank Russell, 


VOL. XIV.— NO. 52. 5 
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THe Book oF SAINTS AND FRIENDLY Beasts. By ABBIE FARWELL 
Brown. Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1go01. Pp. 225. 

This little book contains a series of tales relating to certain saints and 
their attendant animals, told in the simplest and most charming manner, 
The reader will not find a herbarium, in which desiccated elements of folk- 
lore are preserved for the consultation of an expert ; the old stem is made 
to put forth leaf and blossom in a manner to attract and touch the taste 
and sensibilities of the public for which it is intended. The last of the nar- 
ratives relates to Saint Francis, and the spirit of the whole collection is not 
unlike that of the saint. The material furnished by medizval legends is 
sufficient to supply several such works ; throughout these breathes a feel- 
ing for animal life, not at the time so completely separated from human 
existence as to-day is the case. It may be thought that the narrator would 
have done well to treat of well-known holy personages whose names she 
omits; for example, Ste. Genevieve and her doe might well have been 
accepted. As it is, a considerable number of the saints introduced are 
obscure characters, chiefly Celtic, scarce known to Acta Sanctorum. In 
some cases their legends are rather the creation of literary activity than the 
exact presentation of popular belief. But the themes are sufficiently an- 
cient ; and the writer did not intend that the stories should of necessity be 
medizval in detail. 

In regard to the tale which occupies the first place, we are obliged to 
take some exception. This is entitled “Saint Bridget and the King’s 
Wolf.” It is related that a certain king of Ireland had a tame wolf, which 
is shot by a countryman, who does not observe that the beast carries the 
royal mark. The man goes to court in order to claim the reward promised 
to destroyers of wolves, but instead of recompense is sentenced to die. 
Bridget, who knows the condemned person, pities his fate, and goes to the 
king in order to beg his life ; a white wolf jumps into her chariot, is taken 
to the king, and accepted as a substitute. From what immediate source 
the author has taken this tale we do not know; but in the medizval nar- 
tative which served ‘as the ultimate source the beast is not a wolf, but a 
tame fox, on account of his sagacity a favorite with the king. The fox is 
killed by a peasant ; but the king swears to annihilate the slayer and all 
his race, unless he can produce a fox as clever as that which he has re- 
moved. Bridget prays to God, who sends her, as the account naively ob- 
serves, one of his own wild foxes (unam de suis vulpibus feris). As Bridget 
is riding in her car, the fox takes his seat beside her, and, when he gets to 
the palace, goes through a series of tricks for the benefit of the king. The 
performer gives satisfaction, is admitted to the privileges of his predeces- 
sor, and the criminal forgiven. On the following day the fox furnishes a 
still more striking indication of ability by running away, and getting off 
safely to his hole, in spite of the most active pursuit on the part of dogs 
and hunters. The more authentic form of the history to our mind appears 
also the more agreeable ; and, pleasing as is the figure of the white wolf, 
whom Bridget is represented as caressing, we would rather have seen the 
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fox blinking from the front seat of the jaunting car, where he had perched 
himself beside the maiden. 
W. W. Newell. 


BLUEBEARD. A contribution to history and folk-lore, being the history of 
Gilles de Retz, of Brittany, France, who was executed at Nantes in 1440 
A. D., and who was the original of Bluebeard in the tales of Mother 
Goose. By THomas Wi son, LL. D., Curator, Division of Prehistoric 
Archeology, U. S. National Museum, etc. Illustrated. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. xv, 212. 


The work of Professor Wilson, which we are late in noticing, is essen- 
tially an account of the career of Gilles de Retz, Marshal of France, con- 
demned on charges of heresy and the abduction of children. Gilles was 
fond of magnificence, and his extravagance caused presumptive heirs to 
make an attempt to deprive him of the management of his property. In 
1440 the Bishop of Nantes cited Gilles to appear before his court on ac- 
cusation of unspeakable crimes against infants, and a decree of excom- 
munication was passed upon him. This decree profoundly affected the 
accused, who seems to have been a devout believer, more anxious for the 
safety of his soul than for that of his body. At the trial accusations of 
heresy and magic were added ; the defendant was alleged to have a famil- 
iar spirit, who had appeared to him within a magic circle, in the form of a 
serpent or a leopard, and such acts of incantation Gilles admitted. He 
was convicted of heresy, but, in consideration of his submission, the ex- 
communication was annulled. 

Professor Wilson agrees with other historians in considering that Gilles 
was guilty ; but a good case could be made out in his defence. The 
assumed acts belong to folk-superstition ; the medizval process made it 
easy to enforce confession by torture, and the fears of the accused for the 
future fate of his soul inclined him to subservience ; the evidence is sus- 
picious, and in a modern court would carry little weight. It is a curious 
piece of folk-lore that the altar erected to the memory of Gilles, an alleged 
murderer of infants, came to be popularly considered as that of The 
Blessed Virgin who Makes Milk (Bonne Vierge de Créé-Lait). Nursing 
mothers worshipped at this shrine. 

That Perrault’s tale of Bluebeard is founded on the career of Gilles de 
Retz is assumed by the author; but this supposition scarce appears to 
have foundation. A number of variants appear in Europe. These, with 
related stories, have been ably discussed by Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, in 
the “ Folk-Lore Journal” for 1885 (iii. 192-242). His conclusion is that 
the narrations belonging to the category of “The Forbidden Chamber” 
developed from an account of “the slaughter of his wife and children by 
a capricious or cannibal husband, to marriage and murder for previously 
incurred vengeance, or for purposes of witchcraft, and thence to murder by 
a husband for disobedience express or implied.” At this point the killing 
is represented as a punishment for fatal curiosity. It may here be re- 
marked that another reason for the destruction of a pregnant wife is to 
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prevent the birth of a babe who might become a rival of the father. Such 
a story, given in the earlier life of Gildas, is referred to Brittany ; but there 
is no further analogy with that of Perrault. 

The interest of Professor Wilson’s subject for folk-lore is not the connec- 
tion with the nursery tale, so much as with the theory of medizval trials 
for witchcraft. As an item of popular religion may be mentioned the 
prayer of La Hire, a companion of Gilles, who at the assault of Rainefort 
is said to have petitioned: “ O God, I pray Thee to do for me to-day what 
Thou wouldst that I should do for Thee, were I God and Thou La Hire.” 
This was probably a common form of entreaty; Michelangelo Buonarroti 
introduces it into a madrigal. 

W. W. Newell. 


ARBEIT UND RuytHMus. Von Dr. Kart BUcuer. Zweite, stark ver- 
mehrte Auflage. Leipzig: B.G. Teubner. 1899. Pp. x-+- 412. 


Although the title of this volume hardly indicates the fact, it is devoted 
for the most part to the consideration of the relations between work and 
song among more or less primitive peoples. The book is an enlarged and 
improved form of an essay published in 1896 in the “ Proceedings of the 
Royal Saxon Scientific Society,” is well printed in Roman type, and pro- 
vided with a very good index. The topics discussed are: Labor among 
primitive peoples (pp. 1-23), rhythmic form of work (pp. 24-40), labor 
songs (pp. 41-59), diverse species of labor songs (pp. 60-194), employ- 
ment of labor songs in keeping together large masses of men (pp. 195- 
249), song and other rhythmic bodily movements (pp. 250-298), origin of 
poetry and music (pp. 299-237), woman’s work and woman’s poetry 
(pp. 338-356), rhythm as an economic principle of evolution (pp. 357- 
383). There is also an appendix giving the music (in some cases likewise 
the text) of a number of boat-songs from various regions of the globe. The 
extent of the material examined by Dr. Biicher may be judged from the 
two hundred songs of all sorts of which the texts (and in many cases 
the music also) with translations find place in the book. These songs 
cover a wide range of human activities: Dance and kindred phenomena, 
house-life, meal-grinding, food-preparing, manufacture and use of textile, 
fictile, and other materials, trades and professions, ploughing, sowing, reap- 
ing, and harvest, threshing and storing, fruit-gathering, hay-making, coal- 
mining, hunting and fishing, house-building, lifting, pulling and carrying, 
rowing, paddling, and sailing, pastoral life, war, religion, ritual, processions, 
caravans, “ medicine,” etc. All these things the author uses to support and 
illustrate his theory of the intimate relationship of bodily movement, music, 
and poetry. In the beginning work and play were one, and a “ joy in 
doing,” resembling that of the civilized man in his highest creative acts of 
mind, — was common to all the labors of primitive man. As an economic 
evolutionary principle rhythm served “ not merely to lessen the burden of 
labor, but also as one of the sources of esthetic pleasure and that element 
of art for which all human beings without distinction of culture have some 
sort of feeling within them.” Work, play, and art were formerly one, as 
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can still be seen in the growing child, and often in the genius. According 
to Dr. Biicher both the dance and poetry originated in labor-rhythms. It 
is a very suggestive fact on this point that the Mincopies, of the Andaman 
Islands, are said to compose their songs while at work, and then carry 
them out in the dance (p. 203), — and every Mincopy has the gift of com- 
posing. ‘The first step taken by primitive man in the direction of song 
was to make labor-songs out of the same stuff wherefrom language took its 
words, the simple “ nature-sounds,” — thus songs with meaningless words 
arose, in which rhythm was all. Next came the intercalation of intelligible 
words, phrases, sentences, and by and by the poetical creation was born. 
Whatever one may think of this theory, one must admit that he has mar- 
shalled his facts with no little skill and thoroughness. One can hardly help 
regretting that the author was not able to go into the American Indian side 
of his subject with more detail, as he would have found in the songs of the 
Navahoes, Sioux, Iroquois, Cherokees, to say nothing of many South 
American tribes, a rich grist for his mill. So, too, the songs of the Indians 
of the Northwest Pacific coast. The section on “work and poetry of 
women” maintains, the thesis that folk-poetry has a certain woman-motif 
linking it directly with labor-song, for women were the chief workers in 
early times, and they sang as diligently as they toiled. This share of 
woman in early literature has been emphasized already by Mason and 
Letourneau, but Biicher furnishes other facts of interest concerning woman’s 
poetic activity. Out of 1202 Esthonian, Lettic, and Lithuanian folk-songs 
examined by the author, 678 were songs of women and only 355 distinctly 
men’s songs. Something the same may be said of the F.:.ns, while among 
the peoples of western Europe there are marked traces of similar phe- 
nomena, — a recrudescence is noticeable in the Middle Ages. 

While he has not exhausted the subject by any means, Dr. Biicher has 
written a very interesting and suggestive volume worthy of consultation by 
all students of the beginnings of human arts. 

Alexander F: Chamberlain. 


CHINESE MoTHER Goose Ruymes. Translated and illustrated by Isaac 
TayLor HEADLAND, of Peking University. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 1900. Pp. 160. 


The author of this profusely illustrated volume tells us that “the entire 
work is due to the fact that our attention was called by Mrs. C. H. Fenn, 
of Peking, to her old nurse repeating these rhymes to her little boy,” and 
declares not only that “there are probably more nursery rhymes in China 
than can be found in America,” — his own collection of Chinese rhymes 
numbers more than six hundred, — but also that “there is no language in 
the world, we venture to believe, which contains children’s songs expres- 
sive of more keen and tender affection than some of these here given.” 
The translation is one “ which is fairly true to the original, and will please 
English-speaking children,” and the Chinese text of each “rhyme” (not 
transliterated, however) is given. In this volume one hundred and forty 
thymes are printed, fairly representative of the activities and environment 
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of childhood in China. The satire and the ethics of some of these rhymes 
are very interesting, while their appeals to the weaknesses and to the 
strong points of children often equal, if they do not excel, the correspond- 
ing characteristics of the rhymes of the white race. The “ Pat-a-Cake” 
rhyme, — 
Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, 
Little girl fair, 
There ’s a priest in the temple 
Without any hair. 


You take a tile, 
And I'll take a brick, 
And we ’ll hit the priest, 
In the back of the neck, — 
being aimed at native priests, must not be held responsible for the current 
troubles in the Celestial Empire. The doctors and the merchants figure in 
an amusing fashion in some of these rhymes. Some of the tenderness dis- 
played towards animals and insects would delight the good St. Francis. 
This tenderness the plant-world also shares, and all nature lives for the 
little child. What could be more naively human than rhymes like these, — 


A red pepper flower, 
Ling, ling, ling, 
Mama will listen, 
And baby wiil sing. 


Old Mother Wind, 
Come this way, 
And make our baby 
Cool to-day. 


This book will interest everybody from the most ignorant to the most 
learned, for it has within it the human essence that proves the real unity of 


mankind. 
i oe G 


Monographien zur deutschen Kulturgeschichte, herausgegeben von Georg 
Steinhausen. V. Band. KINDERLEBEN IN DER DEUTSCHEN VERGAN- 
GENHEIT von Hans Bogscu. Mit 149 Abbildungen und Beilagen nach 
den Originalen aus dem 15-18. Jahrhundert. Leipzig: Eugen Diede- 
rich. 1900. Pp. 132. 


This book, replete with reproductions of quaint and curious pictures and 
drawings, together with facsimiles of broadsides, etc., deals with child-life 
in Germany in centuries past. The topics treated of at length are: Birth 
(pp. 1-23), baptism (pp. 23-33), early childhood (pp. 33-45), home educa- 
tion (pp. 45-62), toys and play (pp. 62-78), festivals and holidays (pp. 78- 
93), school (93-106), after school (pp. 106-114), illegitimate, poor, and 
orphan children (pp. 114-120), sickness and death (pp. 120-131). The 
valuable and interesting details in which it abounds can only be appre- 
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ciated by examination of the volume itself, and the same may be said of 
the whole series to which it belongs. They are wonderfully cheap as well, 
—the “ Kinderleben” selling for only four marks, with a finer edition at 
eight marks. Boesch, after noting how long some strange and even cruel 
customs have lingered in the land, points out that not a few of the finest 
German Marchen owe their origin to the exposure of infants (p.13). From 
page 21 we learn that birth notices in the newspapers date from towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, and were far less simple than those of 
to-day. The “ Freudmaidli,” as the announcer of births to relatives and 
friends was termed in Schaffhausen, was a very interesting figure. In Swa- 
bia the belief seems still to be current that the presence of a sleeping in- 
fant protects a house from lightning (p. 37). From the examples on page 
45, it would be fair to judge that the rudeness of modern children towards 
their elders had some brilliant precedents. The cut of the “ Zuchtwagen,” 
with its accompanying rhymes, from a Niirnberg broadside of the sixteenth 
century, treats humorously the difficulties of bringing up children. So, too, 
the “ Tischzucht ”” on page 54. The section on “bad children” is very 
good. Niirnberg children’s toys were celebrated already in the fourteenth 
century. The pictures of various sports and games deserve more than 
passing notice. Among the good and evil characters of the childish pan- 
theon appear Schénbart, Knight Rupert, St. Nicholas, “the child-eater” 
(who resembles the famous witch with a basket, of the Indians of the North 
Pacific coast), etc. That the German, like the English boy, “crept like 
snail unwillingly to school,” is evident from confessions of eminent men on 
page 98. The illustrations of some of the text-books are more ingenious 
or witty than profitable. The following charm to drive away pain, — 


Heile, heile, Segen, 

Drei Tag Regen, 

Drei Tag geht der Wind: 
Heile, heile, liebs Kind, — 


is worth citing here. Some of the pictures of death are characteristically 
horrible, — Cornelius Teunissen’s “ Allegory on Instability ” is reproduced 
as a full-page illustration (p. 128). All folk-lorists and those who are not, 
who take any manner of interest in the folk-reaction to the phenomena 
of childhood, especially those things which “are a pega fountain of 
youth,” will enjoy this book. 

A. F.C. 


TuIncs CHINESE: Being Notes on various Subjects connected with China. 
By J. Dyer Batt, M. R. A. S. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 1900. Pp. 666 + xxv. 


This little encyclopedia, the first edition of which appeared in 1893, con- 
tains much in the nature of folk-lore. Among the new rubrics added since 
the second edition are: Betrothal (pp. 69-92), Birth-customs (pp. 74-77), 
and Cosmetics. 

A. F.C. 
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THE CHILDHOOD oF JisHfB, THE OJIBWA, AND SIxTy-FouR PEN SKETCHES, 
By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS, Pu. D., author of “ The Wild-Rice Gatherers 
of the Upper Lakes” and “Economic Plants used by the Ojibwa.” 
Madison, Wis.: The American Thresherman. 1900, 12°. Pp. 130. 


The timely appearance of this attractive little volume is another evidence 
of the growing interest in Indian things. While making no claim to be 
anything more than a story for little people, it is in reality the finest study 
of the Indian that has appeared in a long time. The author is a young 
man who has already given proof of capacity for close scientific work in a 
recent monograph, soon to be published by the Bureau of American Ethno- 
logy, upon the native wild-rice industry of the upper lake region. This 
book shows that he has reached the heart of the Indian as few white men 
ever do. It is a consistent record of the daily life of the Indian boy at 
home with his tribe from the first day in the beaded cradle until the vision 
of his medicine spirit makes him a man. Every forward step in the transi- 
tion is followed, as an old man, sitting by the fireside, might recall his boy- 
hood adventures, with loving touch upon all his childhood wonderings 
and longings. It is written from the inside— such a book as the Indian 
himself would write had he but the literary ability, and, failing that, it is 
such a book as the Indian would wish to have written. More than that, it 
is a study of primitive life, and contains more of genuine ethnology than 
many pretentious octavos claiming authority upon the subject. If the 
ethnologist fails hereafter to keep it upon his library shelf, it will be 
because the children have carried it off to read the story. Only one small 
fault seems worth noting, viz.: the use of the word sguaw for woman. The 
book is handsomely illustrated with numerous appropriate pen drawings, 
and contains an introduction by Prof. W. J. McGee, ethnologist-in-charge 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

James Mooney. 


KINDHEIT UND VOLKsTuM. Von K. Mutuesius. Gotha: Thienemann. 

1899. Pp. 54. 

This pamphlet, No. 13 of the “ Beitrage zur Lehrerbildung und Lehrer- 
fortbildung,” is an interesting review of recent German literature about 
folk-lore from the standpoint of the teacher in reference to the nature and 
capacities of the child. The author emphasizes the teacher’s need of in- 
sight into the nature-world of the folk and of the poet, who are both so 
often very close to the child in their thoughts concerning life and its phe- 
nomena. To cause folk-lore to permeate every branch of instruction and 
to touch every teacher with its spirit, rather than to utilize it as a special 
feature of the curriculum of the training-school, is, Dr. Muthesius thinks, 
the way to make folk-lore serve best the cause of education. In this fash- 
ion will the German teachers be able to make real the dream of Fichte and 
Herder, and, in the spirit of the deep and true things the folk have trea- 
sured through the ages, train the young generations for the great deeds of 
the future. These pages ought to be read by every teacher and every 
folk-lorist. 

A. F.C. 
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MATERIALIEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DES DEUTSCHEN VOLKSLIEDS. Aus Uni- 
versitats- Vorlesungen von Rupo_F HitpEsRanpD. I. Teil: Das ALTERE 
VoLKsLIED. Herausgegeben von G. Berlit. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1900. Pp. viii 239. 

This volume, which forms also the supplementary number of the four- 
teenth volume of the Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht, is made up 
from notes of lectures delivered at the University of Leipzig at various 
times during the ten years 1880-1890 by Rudolf Hildebrand, the distin- 
guished teacher and folk-investigator, on “The older German Folk-Song 
in its culture-historical and literary significance.” Among the topics 
treated are: Folk-Song and Artificial Song, New Songs that hark back to 
Olden Times, The Significance of Song in Olden Life, The Literature and 
the Transmission of the Older Folk-Song, Competitive Singing, Contest 
between Summer and Winter, The Maiden and the Hazel-Bush, The Rose 
in Folk-Song, Martinmas Songs, Drinking Songs, Carnival Songs, Foot- 
soldier Songs, The Old Epic, Historical Folk-Songs, Children’s Songs, etc. 
The texts of many songs are given, and there is a plenitude of biblio- 
graphical references, historical, comparative, and explanatory annotations. 
Although very fragmentary in not a few sections, this book cannot but fail 
to be useful to the student of German folk-song in its origin and develop- 
ment. A. F.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WorcESTER. A List of Books, Pamphlets, Newspapers, 
and Broadsides, printed in the Town of Worcester, Massachusetts, from 
1775 to 1848. With Historical and Explanatory Notes. By CHARLES 
LEMUEL NICHOLS. Worcester: Privately Printed. mpcccxcix. Pp. 
xii+- 216. 

This well-printed volume contains among its 1296 entries many items of 
interest to the folk-lorist, the historian of English folk-lore in America in 
particular. The Worcester edition of “ Mother Goose’s Melody,” Dr. 
Nichols rightly terms “the most famous of Thomas’s reproductions of 
Carnan and Newbery’s London children’s books.” The vogue which the 
“last and dying words ” of criminals about to be executed enjoyed is appar- 
ent from the number of broadsides of this nature. The titles of the Juve- 
nilia and the pseudonyms of some of ‘their authors make very good reading 
for a melancholy mood that needs to be changed into a merry one. One 
can hardly refrain from mentioning the following: “The renowned History 
of Giles Gingerbread, a little Boy who lived on Learning,” 1787; “ The 
History of Little King Pippin ; with an Account of the melancholy Death 
of four naughty Boys, who were devoured by wild Beasts. And the won- 
derful Delivery of Master Harry Harmless by a little white Horse,” 1787 ; 
“The Death and Burial of Cock Robin; with the tragical Death of A 
Apple Pye,” 1787. In these titles figure: Tommy Trapwit, Nurse True- 
love, Mrs. Lovechild, Solomon Sobersides, Charley Columbus, Crop the 


’ Conjurer, Tommy Thumb, Cock Robin, Goody Twoshoes, Tom Trot, Robin 


Goodfellow, Mr. Tell Truth, Jackey Dandy, Solomon Winlove, etc. Alto- 
gether, the output of Juvenilia is very remarkable. Most curious of all, 
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perhaps, is the “‘ Hieroglyphick Bible,” with “ Emblematical Figures for the 
Amusement of Youth,” published in 1788 by Isaiah Thomas. Dr. Nichols 
has done his work well, and one can only regret that being privately printed 
in a small edition, his “ Bibliography” can hardly attain the circulation it 
deserves. A. F.C. 


Diz GEHEIMSYMBOLE DER CHEMIE UND MEDICIN DES MITTELALTERs, 
Eine Zusammenstellung der von den Mystikern und Alchymisten ge- 
brauchten geheimen Zeichenschrift, nebst einem kurzgefassten geheim- 
wissenschaftlichen Lexikon. Von C. W. GEssMANN. Mit 120 litho- 
graphierten Tafeln. Miinchen: Franz C. Mickl. 1go0. Pp. xii+ 67 


+ 126+ 36. 

This book, with an historical introduction, a dictionary of alchemistical 
terms (178 in number), 122 pages of symbols, copious indexes in German, 
Latin, French, English, and Italian, and a list of works referred to, is in- 
deed a remarkable composition, and one not without value to students of 
folk-lore, who cannot fail to be interested in the thousands of symbols fig- 
ured and explained, as well as in the terms employed by the old alche- 
mists and men of medicine, or rather, perhaps, “medicine men” of the 
middle ages. The transmogrifications of some of the letters of the Roman 
alphabet to make alchemic signs are really wonderful. The historical in- 
troduction contains many interesting facts. According to Zosimus, an 
alchemist of the fourth century, the Zgregori, or “sons of God,” as a 
reward for the favors they received from the daughters of men (as related 
in the Book of Enoch), disclosed to them the secrets of astrology, medicine, 
and cosmetics. Another alchemistic legend attributes the knowledge of 
these occult matters to the goddess Isis, who claimed it as the reward for 
her submission to the passion of the angel Amnael. Jacob Toll, a profes- 
sor of Duisburg, at the end of the seventeenth century, sought to place the 
whole of ancient mythology on a basis of alchemy. The incident of the 
burning of the golden calf gave rise to the idea that Moses was an alche- 
mist, and the Bal/neum marie or Marienbad is said to take its name from 
Miriam, the sister of Moses. In the palmy days of alchemy both men and 
women of all nations devoted themselves to its pursuit, and crowned heads 
(like Henry VI. of England and Barbara, the consort of the German En- 
peror Sigismund) are found among their numbers, besides monks and 
churchmen. The most recent book on alchemy by one of the “ adepts” is 
Jollivet Castelot’s “Comment on devient Alchymiste ” (Paris, 1897), the 
author of which is general secretary of the “French Alchemistical So- 
ciety.” According to Dr. Gessmann the very latest development is the 


establishment in America of an “ Argentaurum Company.” 
A. F.C. 


Tue Inprans oF To-Day. By GrorcEe Brrp GrRINNELL, Ph. D._Iilus- 
trated with full-page portraits of living Indians. Chicago and New York: 
Herbert S. Stone & Company. mopcccc. Pp. iii-+ 185. 

This elaborately illustrated volume (there are fifty-six full-page portraits 
of Indians, — Arapahoes, Blackfeet, Cheyennes, Apaches, Wichitas, Kiowas, 
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Pueblos, Flatheads, Assiniboines and Sioux of divers tribes, Tonkawas, 
Crows, etc.) treats of Indian Character, Beliefs and Stories, Myths, Former 
Distribution of the Indians, Reservations and Reservation Life, The 
Agent’s Rule, Education, Some Difficulties, The Red Man and the White. 
To the author, the Indian is “ a grown-up child,” “an adult with the mind 
of a child,” and from this point of view he discusses very sympathetically, 
in the light of his own long and extensive personal experience, the various 
questions involved. Against the common view that the Indian is stoical, 
stolid, or sullen, Dr. Grinnell justly protests, and his sketch of the Red 
Man’s character is illuminating. In the chapter on “ Beliefs and Stories 
(pp. 13-26) the author has incorporated from his “ Pawnee Hero Stories 
and Folk-Tales ” the myths of “ The Ghost Wife” and “The Bear Man.” 
Chapter iv. (pp. 27-33) is devoted to “ The Young Dog’s Dance,” chapter 
v. (pp. 35-43) to “ The Buffalo Wife,” both Pawnee legends, and chapter 
vi. (pp. 45-48) to “ A Blackfoot Sun and Moon Myth,” reprinted from the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore. Of the buffalo we learn (p. 21): “ The 
Blackfeet called it Ni-4i, which means my shelter, my protection, while all 
the plains tribes prayed to it.” Widespread, also, is “a faith in the intel- 
ligence and spiritual power of the spider” (p. 25). Among the Blackfeet, 
“the butterfly seems to. be the sleep producer,” and the lullabies refer to 
it. The chapter on “Former Distribution of the Indians” (pp. 49-73) 
consists of brief accounts, in alphabetical order, of the chief Indian fami- 
lies or stocks nortlr of Mexico, and is a very handy list for reference pur- 
poses, although the author has not correlated with absolute exactness the 
various doubtful relationships. Attention is called to the very mixed Indian 
blood of the Northern Cheyennes, and to the strong infusion of Mexican 
blood among the Comanches. The chapter on “The Reservations ” 
(pp. 75-140) is a somewhat similar descriptive list of the numerous Indian 
agencies in the United States, embodying all sorts of general information. 
The number of the Indians, the author thinks, is decreasing. On the re- 
servation the Indian is really “a prisoner,” and its life is very irksome to 
him. He is often expected to conform to the virtues of civilization, with 
very little real protection from its vices. And the agent, when he is good, 
he is very good, and when he is bad, he is very bad. The discussion of 
“Education ” (pp. 153-162) is very sane and suggestive, the view taken 
being that “the main object in educating the Indian children is to render 
the race self-supporting,” and that the Indians are Americans, and “ should 
be put in a position to develop into a constituent part of our new race, just 
as the immigrants from a dozen foreign lands have developed and are devel- 
oping into good and useful citizens of the United States” (p. 161). Alto- 
gether “ The Indians of To-Day” is a very useful and a very ornamental 
book, with excellent illustrations and a good index. The author’s work, 
the printer’s, and the artist’s are all well done. 
A. F.C. 
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Fork-LorE STORIES AND PROVERBS GATHERED AND PARAPHRASED FOR 
LittLe CHILDREN. By Sara E. WILTsE. Illustrated by Edith Brown, 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 1g00. Pp. vii-+-81. 


In the hope of fostering the joyous spirit in child life, Miss Wiltse has 
modified considerably, for the use of children just learning to read, some 
familiar stories of the folk. These are: Henny Penny, Big Spider and 
Little Spider, The House that Jack Built, The Moon in the Mill Pond 
(after “‘ Uncle Remus ”’), The Sheep and the Pig (after Asbjornsen), The 
Lion and the Elephant, The Sole, The Three Bears, The Lion and the 
Mouse, Boots and Beasts (after Asbjornsen), The Tortoise and the Earth, 
with the addition of “ Chaucer’s Garden.” The numerous illustrations are 
well suited to the text. Miss Wiltse, in the true child-study spirit, has not 
abused her office of editor, and this little book will doubtless achieve the 


success it deserves. 
A. F.C. 





JOURNALS. 


RECENT ARTICLES OF A COMPARATIVE NATURE IN FOLK-LORE PERIODICALS 
(NOT IN ENGLISH). 


AGosTInNI, J. Folk-Lore du Tahiti et des fles voisines. Changements survenus 
dans les coutumes, moeurs, croyances, etc., des indigtnes, depuis 70 années en- 
viron (1829-1898). Rev. d. Trad. Pop., Paris, 1900, xv, 65-96, 157-165. The 
author, who has resided for some three years in Tahiti, compares his own observa- 
tions with the data in Moerenhout, and notes the changes that have taken place in 
the habits, customs, beliefs, etc., of the natives in the seventy years that have 
elapsed since the latter visited these islands. Some ancient customs and prac- 
tices have entirely disappeared, others are obsolescent, while some have hardly 
yet felt the touch of the new influences. The bark-cloth mavo has been dethroned 
by the fareo of European calico; the kiss has largely changed to the European 
sort; the morals of the peoples (and these are reflected in the latest versions of 
many tales and legends) have changed in part for the better and in part for the 
worse; the marriage relation in particular has been deprived of some of its cruel 
aspects. But the ghosts of old superstitions still stalk about among the Chris- 
tian beliefs imposed by the missionaries, and superstitions still mingle strangely 
with the practical matters of trade and commerce. 

D’ARAUJO, J. Proverbios venezianos com equivalencia portugueza. A 7,ra- 
digao, Serpra, 1901, iii, 12-15. A list of 92 Venetian proverbs and their Portuguese 
equivalents. 

BARTELS, M. Waskénnendie Toten? Zéschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 
1900, x, 117-142. “What can the dead do?” An extended discussion with 
bibliographical references of the various acts and deeds credited to the dead in 
folk-thought all over the world, but especially in Central Europe. Among the 
acts attributed to the dead, directly or indirectly, are the following : Open one eye 
or both, eat and drink, use his former property of all sorts, talk, sing, hear, carry 
with him to the grave sickness and disease, draw the living unto him, turn in his 
grave, walk the earth, visit the survivors, dance together, roam about at night, 
visit the beloved, feel pain and grief, think and feel generally, give good advice, 
talk, jest, and sing with and to one another in their graves, see and know what is 
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going on in the world, kiss or suck to death the living, act as a sort of detective. 
To the folk regudescat in pace / means a great deal. 

BasTIAN, A. Zum Seelenbegriff in der Ethnologie. Zthnol. Notizdi., Berlin, 
1901, ii, 77-97. A general discussion of the idea of the soul among the various 
taces of man, with references to Koch’s recent study of “ Animism.” 

BiTNER, S. PreSn o ojcu z trzema cérkami. Odmiunka ludowa piegni “o 
krélu Learze.” Wisla, Warzawa, 1900, xiv, 186, 187. Records a Polish variant 
of the song of King Lear. 

CHAUVIN, V. Mahmoud: Contes Populaires. Wallonia, Litge, 1900, viii, 5- 
12. Brief comparative study of the legend of the murderous pastry-cook or bar- 
ber, — the story of Mahmoud, or the son of the Emperor of China. The incident 
of razing the house and its analogues in Belgian law and folk-lore are discussed. 

CHAUVIN, V. Documents pour la Parabole des trois anneaux. /did., 197-200. 
Brief discussion, with bibliography, of the origin of the parable of the three rings 
made famous by Lessing in his Vathan der Weise. The parable is traced back 
to an Arab text of the eleventh century of our era. 

CoELHO, T. O Senhor Sete. A Tradigao, 1900, ii, 39-42, 69-71, 86-88, 97- 
102, 118-120, 135-138, 154-157, 162-168, 185, 186; 1901, iii, 8-10, 17-22. These 
articles on “ Mr. Seven” deal with the folk-lore relating to the number 7. Besides 
giving some 100 quatrains and a number of other pieces of folk-poetry in which 
the number seven figures, the author discusses such proverbs, sayings, etc., as the 
following: Seven dogs to one bone, to have seven eyes, seven hours’ sleep or 
travel; a man of seven offices, the seven sons of St. Felicity, the last of seven 
daughters a witch (of seven sons a werewolf), rumor is seven-mouthed, reason 
comes when one is seven, the seventh of May is unlucky, the seven sages of 
Greece, seven deadly sins and seven virtues. 

Croce, B. II ginoco delle canne 0 il carosello. Arch. per lo Stud. delle Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1900, xix, 417-420. Discusses the carose//o, a game introduced into 
Italy by the Spaniards in the fifteenth century, but ultimately of Arabic origin. 

DEFRECHEUX, J. Le latin et l’humour populaire. Wallonia, 1900, viii, 21-24, 
107. Gives examples of the folk-use, mostly in a facetious manner, of Latin words 
and phrases, in Liége, where that language was once highly cultivated. 

DRECHSLER, P. Das Riickwartszaubern im Volksglauben. A/itteil d. Schles. 
Ges. f. Volkskunde, Breslau, 1900, 45-50. Examples (chiefly from Central Eu- 
rope) of the wide-spread folk-belief in the virtue and magic of “backwards 
doing.” 

FERRARO, G. La genesi della mitologia meteorica. Arch. per lo Stud. delle 
Trad. Pop., 1900, xx, 469-481. In spite of linguistic differences, the author 
thinks, the mythologies of the different peoples are sisters, for they are all 
“daughters of the impression which nature made and is still making on the senses 
of man.” Man in his brief course of life repeats the story of the race, the infancy 
of the individual corresponds to the infancy of his people. The author believes 
that the “ child of 2-5 years of age is in that psychic state in which abstract ideas 
are personified ; this is the epoch of the creation of atmospheric mythology.” 
The author sustains this thesis by comparing the beliefs of primitive peoples, the 
folk, and children, concerning thunder and lightning, fire, hail, wind, rain, clouds, 
rainbow. These personifications have a “ corporeo-psychic” origin. 

HAUvFFEN, A. Kleine Beitrage zur Sagengeschichte. Zésehr. d. Ver. f. Volks- 
kunde, 1900, x, 432-438. Treats of “ The Dream of the Treasure on the Bridge,” 
“The Legend of Mons Pilatus,” and Lenau’s “ Anna.” 

KAINDL, R. F. Napoleons-Gebete und -Spottlieder. Jdid., 280-283, 449. 
Treats of the “ Napoleon cult” in Poland at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with its literature of parodied prayers, song, and satire. 
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KARLOWICZ, J., et GAtpoz, H. L’obole du mort. A/¢lusine, Paris, 1900, x, 56- 
66, 114,115. Brief account of the custom of placing money in the hands, in the 
mouth, on the eyes, or somewhere about the body of the dead, in Europe, Asia, 
etc. 

von LIEBENAU, T. Der Ring des Gyges in der Schweiz. Schweiz. Arch. f. 
Volkskunde, Ziirich, 1900, iv, 220, 221. References to literature concerning the 
magic power of precious stones. 

LopacinskI, H. Dwa przyslowia starozytne. Wisla, 1900, xiv, 69-71. Dis- 
cusses the origin of two old Polish proverbs (“ eagles beget eagles, not doves”), 

MEYER, R. M. Goethe und die deutsche Volkskunde. Zétschr. d. Ver. f. Volks- 
kunde, 1900, x, 1-15. Examines the evidence in the life and writings of Goethe 
as to the nature of his interest in folk-life and folk-lore. The conclusion arrived 
at is that the interest of the great German poet in these matters was only a 
“ Dreingucken,” not a deep, abiding passion. 

VON NEGELEIN, J. Die Reise der Seele ins Jenseits. Jd#d., 1901, xi, 16-28. 
The first part of a general essay upon the beliefs and practices of the various 
races of man with respect to the journey of the soul from the earth, to, and in the 
other world. This section deals with the departure of the soul and the ideas 
therewith connected, among Aryan and Semitic peoples especially. 

PERRONI-GRANDE, L. Un “cuntu” Siciliano ed una novella del Boccacci. 
Arch. p. lo Stud. d. Trad. Pop., 1900, xix, 365-369. Text (with a few notes) of a 
Sicilian cuntu, or folk-tale, resembling in several respects one of the stories (ii, 9) 
in the Decameron of Boccaccio. 

Petscu, R. Ein Kunstlied im Volksmunde. Zéschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, 
1900, x, 66-71. Discusses the changes in von Zedlitz’s poem “ Mariechen,” in its 
passage through the mouth of the folk, —some of the changes are of psychologi- 
cal interest. Four versions of the song are referred to. 

PINEAU, L. Paysans Scandinaves d’autrefors et Paysans Frangais d’aujourd’- 
hui. Rev. d. Trad. Pop., 1900, xv, 497-502. The author detects “a striking re- 
semblance,” in life, beliefs, and superstitious practices, between the French peas- 
ants of to-day and the Scandinavian peasantry as described by Olavus Magnus. 

Pitr#t, G. Contributo alla bibliografia dei “ Contes des Fées” di Ch. Perrautt, 
d’Aulnay et Leprince de Beaumont in Italia. Arch. p. lo Stud. delle Trad. Pop., 
1900, xix, 256-259. Gives (with descriptive notes) the titles of twenty-six editions 
of Italian books, containing in whole or in part the “ Fairy Tales” of Perrault, 
etc. 

Pitr£, G. Le Tradizioni popolari nella Divina Commedia. /did., 521-554. 
Produces evidence to show that Dante absorbed largely items of folk-thought and 
folk-belief into his great poem. Dr. Pitré cites forty-three passages containing or 
relating to folk-lore, with explanatory notes and references to the literature of the 
subject. Folk-usages, games, beliefs, superstitions, legends, proverbs, etc., are 
touched upon. The facts contained in this article show that the wise Dante was 
not able to rise altogether above the lore of the folk of his day. 

PoLivKA, G. Tom Tit Tot. Ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Marchenkunke. 
Zischr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, 1goo, x, 254-272, 325, 382-396, 438, 439. A com- 
parative study and investigation into the origin, history, and connections of the 
tale of “ Tom Tit Tot,” which Mr. Edward Clodd has discussed with special re- 
ference to content in his volume (named after the story) which appeared some 
three years ago. Polfvka’s study is a useful appendix to Clodd, and is well pro- 
vided with references to the literature of the subject. The tale is probably of 
Teutonic origin, and has spread from the peoples of that stock over the West 
European and Romance area. The author discusses with considerable critic 
detail the numerous versions of this folk-story. 
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STreFEL, A. L. Zu Hans Sachsen’s “ Der plint Messner.” Jdid., 71-80. The 
author thinks Russian influence in the case of Sachs’s “ Blind Sacristan” impos- 
sible. The direct source is the “ Keskiichlein,” a poem by his contemporary and 
fellow countryman, Hans Vogel. The ultimate origin is also discussed. 

Tuomas, N. W. O mercado de Grillos. A Tradi¢do, 1900, ii, 129, 130. Treats 
briefly of the “ cricket market ” in various parts of Europe. 

TROTTER, A. Die alcune produzioni pathologiche delle piante nella credenza 
popolare. A rch. p. lo Stud. delle Trad. Pop., 1900, xix, 207-214. Discusses 
folk-lore from various parts of Europe (Italy in particular) concerning such patho- 
logical vegetable phenomena as the “ gails” on barks, beeches, etc., and excres- 
cences of a like sort. Their réle in folk-medicine is noted. 

TUCHMANN, J. La fascination. Mé¢lusine, 1900, x, 8-14, 40-46, 68-70, 115- 
117, 125-127. Treats of fascination in ancient and modern times and among 
various peoples, with respect to its prophylaxis, jurisprudence, etc. Many biblio- 
graphical references are given. 
A.F.C. 











